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THE COMMONWEALTH. 


TWO STORIES. 


WRITTEN FOR THE COMMONWEALTH BY A. E. 


CONTRADICTIONS. 
I dared to love her, my falcon, my queen, 
My bird with the sun-daring eye, 
As out of the mystical, vague unseen 
She floated into my sky. 


I dared to love her, but what was my will 
To lure her down from her flight? 
She seemed as far, as cold, as still 
As a star to my following sight. 
I dared to woo, for my heart said over 
That the all, though little, was great, 
And the whole heart-love of the poorest lover 
Was a gift of royal state. 
I opened my arms, and thei—ah, my love! 
There fluttered down into my breast 
A clinging, trembling, wing-weary dove, 
As if to her long-sought nest. 
DRIFT-WOOD. 
I lay on the shore 
And the river ran down to the sea; 
Hastening evermore 
Without thinking or caring for me. 
But on the far-off hills 
Spring sunlight melted the snow, 
And clouds their blessing dropped 
On the sunny slopes below. 
Down to the wonderful sea, 
Hastening still in its onward way, 
The river crept up the shore, 
Slowly up to the place where I lay. 
Ah, the thrill of the touch 
Of the first waves sliding under, 
Loosening the heavy earth,— 
The joy, and the pride, and the wonder! 
Oh, but to feel them lift 
Rippling and murmuring ever, 
Till they tossed me in their arms 
And bore me down vith the river! 


think I know it well, I can hardly give such 
an account of it as would help other people to 
know when there are pickpockets in the room. 
The look is more a,want than a possession ; 
we know it more by what they have not of 
other men’s looks than from anything the 
have. There isa want of firmness or steadi- 
ness of purpose, a want of heart and goodness, 
and a want of capacity; they are feeble, pur- 
poseless, excessively stupid, and with hearts 
as obdurate as the nether millstone. The 
only change that comes over the old thief’s face 
is a peculiar scared look when he is in danger ; 
when, as the saying goes, he is particularly 
‘wanted.’ It is surprising how many times it 
has happened that an officer sent to a theater 
or some other public place to fetch a thief new- 
ly described in the hue-and-cry, has brought, 
not the man he was sent for, but another, 
reported for a later affair after he had gone to 
fetch his man; and this from the marks of the 
| thief ie danger baling ‘as-cleat in hin thre os 
\ever Cain’s mark was. 


| There has been a general impression that 
the genus rogue is quick-witted ; the rascality 
is, in fact, misdirected genius. Few have trust- 
ed the old proverb which declares “The devil’s 





' 


that criminals as a body are remarkably stupid. 
Now-and-then there is an exception. Here 
is one that mingled stupidity and cleverness in 
a notable way :— 

The cleverest convict I ever knew was a 
Yankee, as people call the inhabitants of the 
Northern States of America. His line was 
that of a cracksman, or burglar, and he came 
to us with the reputation of having broken 
into more houses and out of more prisons than 
any other manalive. Of course, he was rather 
a héavy job to have in hand, and gave us all 
a good deal of anxiety. 
good tools he could make a guinea a day for 
the prison by working at fine cabinet-making ; 
but of course the authorit'es would not trust 
tools in the hands of so famous a prison-breaker. 

He was a thin, poor-looking creature, with 
a white face and small features, that would be 
called very delicate, and yet somehow it was 


an ass.” But our “practised hand” declares | 


He said if he got | 








not a gentleman’s face nor ascholar’s. Lis eve 
was about the brightest I ever saw, and yet it 
was not pleasant to look on, like a bright eye 
in general; perhaps this was because its bright- 
| ness always came out by the side, as it were. 
'orgn the twinkling of quick movement, for he 
‘never looked you steadily in the face. I was 
My weight to the rushing tide! {reminded of him when I afterwards saw the 
As I rise and fall with the strength picture of a famous American showman of the 
That allies be dakant | hame of Barnum. : : 
| One of the queerest things in all my experi- 

‘ence was the way this man was caught when 
|we had him. Ile was a tremendously shy bird, 
;as you may believe, and nobody knows how 
jlong it might have been before he was brought 
}to hand if he had not been taken by a man 
with a wooden leg. The way was this: He had 
‘just made his inventory of a large jeweller’s 
‘establishment, and filled his pockets with dia- 
'monds and other things easily carried for their 
value. Now there was an old pensioner, with 
2 : ‘a wooden leg, who served as night-watchman 
In going through old prisons, their walls’ oy the premises, and he was making his round 
marked over with as many inscriptions as an in a passage through which the house-breaker 
Egyptian tomb, how naturally one falls to re-| had to pass. Ile, hearing the thump, thump 
flecting upon the characte rs and lives of those | nothing of it. ...Je4s the was with such acho 
who have been there. W hat a romance it and that makes them in general so dangerous 
would be if those walls could tell their story,|—that they will not move on a fright, or on 
—what pathos if the scenes, tears, remorses a sudden, but must know the reason why. 
| All his cleverness, however, did not help him 
‘to find out the why of that strange thumping 
sound, and so he remained stuck in a corner 
until the wooden-legged man came bang upon 
him and jammed him in. Each was a good 
deal astonished, but by a kind of instinct the 
watchman gripped the other, and was too 


‘strong for him; so it was, the nimblest and 
yt Y ° . 5 u ’ 
realm. The Chronicles of the Fleet had a great eunningest thief going was caught by a man 


run in its day, though it was decided to be ab-| by reason of his having a wooden leg. 

surdly unhistorical and untrue in framework.! It isa good subject for the moral embryologist 
The details of prison cruelties brought before to ponder that the stupidity that characterizes 
Parliament—published in a Blue Book—and the average adult rascal is not found amongst the 
afterwards woven into the story of Jt is Never | boy-criminals. These are lively and keen, 
too Late to Mend, by Charles Reade, was bet- and only as they get older do they harden 
ter, but unreal in the make-up; yet, despite dowh into the dullness of the others—which, 
all criticisms, it is at this moment attracting | however, they almost invariably do. Among 
‘the odd touches of character exhibited by the 


Oh, joy to feel the strong 
Wild current sweep me away, 

A leaf on the stormy tide 
Of power that brooks not delay! 





Oh, the joy 1s I yield 


So I lie on its breast, 

As the river runs down to the sea; 
Lost in the utter rest 

Of its thinking and caring for me. 


SOMETHING ABOUT CONVICTS: 
GATHERED BY “A PRACTISED ITAND.” 


FROM OUR LONDON CORRESPONDENT. 


they have witnessed could but find a chroni- 
cler! And the old warder who goes around 
with one, with his sharp, twinkling eyes and 
thin lips, what a pity that he should be ob-. 
viously the last man on earth calculated to, 
comprehend the human interest of. his gloomy | 


vast crowds tothe Princess's Theater. 


jof the wooden-leg on the floor, could make 








This new interest in prisons, workhouses, and 
asylums, is a sign of the times. It shows that 
Channing's Gospel of the Dignity of Human 
Nature has triumphed. It was not so of old. 
What mattered it how the depraved fared; 
whether the wicked slept on beds or on ‘stone ;_ 
whether those who were to be forever damned | 
were locked up in dens or in clean rooms? 
The dogmas are still uttered, but the heresy 
has slipped beneath and is organizing every-| 
thing with reference to the everlasting sacred- 
ness and ultimate rescue of even the criminal 
But this is not what I wished to: 


‘ 


classes. 
speak of. 
My news is that one of those stolid fellows 
who guard the prisons of England has lately 
turned out to have some wit in him, and the 
result is a little pamphlet, which seems to have 
never come to London, but has been floating 
about in country districts—whence, by a friend's 
favor, one has got into my hand. It is enti- 
tled:—*“Convicts: By a Practised Hand.” I 
don’t know when I have been more interested 
than in this little book of 32 pages. The 


boys, our governor relates the following :— 
There was one little fellow getting his ad- 
monitions from the chaplain. When there 
came a sort of pause, he looked up in his 
face, in a very innocent way, and asked if 
it was not for the purpose of getting to heaven 
that he was to go on as he was told. The 
chaplain said it was, and the boy, with as inno- 
cent a face as ever, said that then it was all 
useless, for his own views lay in a totally op- 
posite direction. In fact, he gave the name 
of the place he wished to go to,—a name that 
never should be used by any decent person 
unless on occasions of awful solemnity. He 
said his reason was that he was sure to find 
most of his friends ahd all his relations there. 
I neve rcould entirely make out whether this 
boy was just simple, or was ledon by the ex- 
cessive wickedness and profanity that were at 
the bottom of his heart; at all events, it was 
clear that he had not been brought up in se- 
rious ways, or with a knowledge of his in- 
finite gains through the great atonement. 


One may expect sermons from stones, and 
yet not anticipate literary criticism from a 
heavy-faced prison-guard. Yet he gives us 
a piece upon Charles Reade’s book which is 
quite trenchant. It is clear to this reporter, 


writer is evidently what he professes to be, an/ from actual observation, that the writer of “a 


experienced gaoler, and his ideas and stories 
are admirably told, the argot of the prison 
being preserved. He has an evident pride in 
his calling which is very amusing, and one is 
oddly reminded at every step that nature has 
taken as good care to raise up a special talent 
for the catching and caging of scoundrels as 
for poetry. This gaoler declares that when 
those of his profession are released on a holiday 
they droop until their return. They feel it 
cheery to have their prisons well filled. When 
officers meet they boast of the number of their 
prisoners and ot the length of sentences. ‘1 


remember a country governor coming with a .. 


We asked him how 
things were going on in Scampshire, let us 
call it. He said, ‘Oh, very badly; very low, 
indeed.” And this was because his prison was 
only half full, on account of the prosperity of 
the woolen manufacture.” It is interesting to 
know that a shrewd genius, sharpened up by 
nature for this work, thinks that there is a 
mark in every rascal’s forehead for keen eyes. 


convoy of convicts. 


He says:— 

I think the most noticable thing about them 
[«. ¢., criminals] is a sort of uniformity among 
them. They have not, as it were, each his 
own character as an individual man marked 
upon his face, but the character of a set or 
crewtold off by nature for the kind of work 
they do. I believe I have looked about as 
many scoundrels in the face as any man living 
and I think I would know all such, and their 
particular sort, wherever I should happen to 
meet them. The thief appears to me to be 
just as completely marked off from honest 
working-people as black-faced sheep are from 
other breeds, though the mark ot difference 
may not be so easily seen by everybody. In- 


book called Jt is Never too Late to Mend” has 
‘“‘not been much in prison”—which is a better 
tribute to C. R. asa man than as a novelist- 
Says *Practised Hand” :— 

He has a wonderful chaplain there who or- 
ders things about as if he were in his own 
house, and gets himself obeyed, though a per- 
son like him has no more authority over the 
staff than the chaplain of a man-of-war has 
over the crew. Then, instead of coming deco- 
rously at the fixed hours, and going from cell 
to cell attended by a matron, he flops in and 
out among the women at all times, carrying 
on his freaks with them as if he were a fash- 
ionable parson in a country-house full of ladies. 
.. Then there is the inspector who comes 
down to make inquiry about the chaplain’s 
accusations ; he is as ridiculous as all the rest. 
I have seen several inspectors in my day, but 
never one like that. If I had been on the lock 
when he came, I would have needed better evi- 
dence than his own word for what he was 
before letting such a character inside the gate. 

There is no one thing that our leading au- 
thors require more poking up, so to sppak, 
about than this of writing about details of 
which they are ignorant. Formerly the arti- 
zans did not read, nor the poor and wretched, 
but now they do, and they are, in England, 
certainly, constantly detecting the grossest 
blunders, even with fine writers. A street- 
preacher, charged with mobbing, once went to 
the English chief justice, saying that the Lord 
had appeared to him in a vision, and sent him 
to his lordship with instructions to order a 
,nolle prosequi in the case. The chief justice 
said quite gravely that the Lord certainly 
‘couldn’t have sent him, forthe Lord knew well 
enough that, by Eoglish law, not he, bat the 


jequi! If our men of letters do not make/repentant and obedient. It is neither. [e- 
‘themselves acquainted with the details neces- pentance is not in its ritual ; it claims obedience, 
sary for the frame and finish of thoughts, they | but never obeys. The South is wholly pleased 
will run a risk of being set aside as Mr. Reade | with the President’s policy. 1t hopes to gain 
has been by our gaoler. |its point, and slide him gently and wholly over. 
“Practised Hand” does not think much of The South now openly talk of renominating 
chaplains ; and, indeed, thinks that whilst they ‘him, it isso electrified with his deep and broad 
all come in high hopes of doing vast good, they love. 
soon find that all harvests turn out tares, and | Can it be that all the great triumphs of victo- 
become hopeless. They preach, too, just as : ry and peace are to be swallowed up ?—eman- 
| they would to other people. There was, for |cipation a phantom?—treason still abroad ?— 
example, a convict thief, who did not possess the bondman in name only free, but the sting 
a penny, asked, when leaving prison, if he re-,of the master now more intolerable than the 
| membered the duty that had been taught him ae legalized cruelties of slavery ? There is 
by the chaplain. “Yes,” he said; “it is to sella spirit in the South to torment and destroy 
all my goods and give to the poor.” The pris- | the slave. The master openly boasts that he 
| Oners are very keen in regard to their rights/ bas no interest in his life, and will employ him 
|ander the law; are great hypocrites, and never , 4s little, and pay him as meagerly, as he can. 
“hear the inspector coming but they seize a/ This bitter feeling is always manifest ; but it is 
| Bible and look pious; and their chronic idea ' exceeded, if possible, towards the North for 
|is to memorialize the Secretary of State, which | overthrowing the divine institution. 
they do constantly, and sometimes to the ex- | This city is full of returned rebel officers. 
tent of one hundred and fifty closely-written | They and the frail victims of their lust swarm 
| pages on the largest paper! The most thor- | the streets, wearing innumerable ornaments 
oughly irreclaimable criminals are the best | made from Yankee bones! This is no myth, 
| behaved prisoners, insomuch that when tickets- but is done openly ; and when together, these 
‘of-leave were given for good behavior the | wretches gloat over these relics of Christianity, 
regular thieves always got them first. and compare specimens, to show the whiteness 
One of the most singular facts is the way | and finenesss of Yankee bones. All the bar- 
in which thieves always know of each other.|barities of Andersonville are admitted, with 
It having been found desirable that they ithe response, “served them right.” In this 
| should not do so, they have been placed in sep- | city, at the first of the rebellion, Northern men 
arate stalls—masked—everything—but all in'and Southern Union men were shot down in 
vain. “Put two London thieves as far from | open day, and the murderer not questioned. 
each other as possible in an enormous building, Hundreds in this State found death with such 








| yet would they find each other out.” An old barbarous revenge that the recital would ap- 
| officer used to say they could smell one another. pala pirate. Three men from the North were 
| An officer who has any moral weakness of his shot dead while walking on a green, in sight of 
_own,—who enters a room sthelling of whiskey, which I am now writing, and within a stone's 
‘for example,—is worthless for discipline for- | throw only, of the St. Charles Hotel. Dead 
lever thereafter, such exacting moralists are | Yankees were left in the streets, to have their 


‘the immoral. The females are described as els pulled out, and devoured by the passing 
‘much more “cantankerous” than the males.;Swine! Even the women, the brazen ladies of 


| Pretended suicides are frequent, ‘and real ones this city, met daily, and promulgated the names 
| are more dreaded by the officers than anything Of men to die who had dared to avow a dislike 


jelse. These (the real) are far less usual with | t© Secession. Neutrality was a crime, innocence 
«Jt’s | Was suspicion, and a hope for the Union a pass- 


| convicts than with those awaiting trial. 
| amazing what certainty does for them. You Port to death. 

; will see them day-after-day feverish and ex- | To-day, the terror of the sword and musket 
cited, unable to taste a morsel of food; then, ‘is all that holds in check this spirit of hell. 
|after judgment, however heavy it is, even| Givethem the power, as strong as the will, and 
death, they recover their natural condition and | the butchery of Fort Pillow and the heart freez- 
ee ing recitals of Andersonville would fade away 
‘in dim shadows to the pent-up wrath of these 
seekers of blood and life. Are these fiends to 


| appetite. 
I quote the conclusion of the pamphlet :— 


I know that many ingenious and benevolent : ; eae ‘ 
| people, who thought at times that they had be pardoned, without saying grace with sinceri- 
"found out the way of making the world good ty? Are they to sit, toa feast of the Union, 
jall at once, have got bitter disappointments by 44 pour out wine for honest lips to taste? }I 


|what they have seen come of their projects... ‘tabl etl wget 
. x s: nve vy . oo < » CASA » ye 
| But still, somehow, I think, we are getting on. $'V° YOu 4 veritable case of the spirit that gov 
| If we cannot reform the old thief any more I give facts, of every line 
than we can wash the blackamoor white, yet’ of which I challenge a denial. 
the prison does not now serve him as an acade- Within sixty miles of this city, at Hinds- 
my where he can train up the young genera- b a a 
tion in the cunning of the old hands. The | 20TOUS") DaCk OF Nssissippt city, lived’ a peace 
cleanliness and order of well-kept prisons are able and quiet citizen by the name of McIntosh. 
| sometimes laughed at, but these things are no He kept a grocery-store, and had a pleasant 
luxury to criminals; if they became so, they family of young children. The cry was raised 
would cease to be criminals. And in the end, ) ae ee eee c 
: : that he was an “abolitionist,” and must be put 
one way or other, I feel certain of this, that, : 
out of the way. In short, he must be hung. 


especially during the last twenty years, crime | 
has largely fallen off in this country; nor can I A sham trial was got up in a meeting-house, in 


have the heart to regret this, though I have which three ministers, by the names of Bell, 
hitherto got ee living from crime. | Taylor and McCandler, two lawyers, and ten 
Pereen, Beh. HF, t66e- ‘or more planters and traders, participated. 
sears 2 | All the evidence obtained against McIntosh 
PAITH. | was that he had given a sick negro some spirit 
wanton vot-tas ciaidennscte ex 6a *: .to drink, and that he had said he never owned 
a Sa am a slave and never would. Upon this evidence 
Peel. Ririig.snd teme |he was sentenced to be hung. His oldest 
Art thou to me, Oh! God, | ; 4 gn 

And with a meek, submissive heart jaauahter, fallat teare _e angueh, begged 
Ehow iat tie sod. ‘and plead for her father’s life, offering her own 
: as a sacrifice for his. The wife, with three 
‘small children, came betore these demons, and 
'besought a change of sentence. 
‘her comfort for life, and support for her young 
children, depended upon him who was to die. 
'On her knees she prayed and begged the life 
,of her husband with sobs and grief that would 
| wring compassion out of others than hearts of 
With steadfast faith in Thee I live; stone. But no! he must be hung. A rope 
In Thee my faith abide; ,was obtained forthwith, and put around his 
Through SiGiiiiinhon totale eben neck. He was dragged forth to a tree, all the 
Dear Lord, be at my side! court, with the ministers, aiding. One of the 
number then threw the rope over a limb, and 
this innocent man was pulled up and choked 
to death, his wife and children looking on and 
shrieking with heart-rending anguish. One of 
the parties that joined in this murder has since 
become insane, and in his ravings cries out,—‘‘I 
helped murder him! Will God forgive me ? 
Oh, I am a murderer.” Another, after the sur- 
render of Gen. Lee, fled to Europe. Three 
of the others have been to Washington to seek 
| pardon, not for murder, but for having more 
than twenty thousand dollars! “Vengeance 
is mine, saith the Lord, and I will repay.” As 
“ terrible as this case is, it is not more so than 
hundreds that have transpired all over the 
South. One of the first citizens here told me 
of this murder. 
said, ‘It would be better to send the man away 
than to hang him,” he was compelled to flee in 
the night-time to save his own life, that would 

have been taken the next day. 


ALL IN ALL. 


WRITTEN FOR THE COMMONWEALTH BY STUART STERNE. 


Let all the world proclaim thy praise, 
And every clime thy fame; 

And thousand lips that humble were, 
Grow prouder with thy name! 


erns these butchers. 





Though trials shadow all my life, 
And earth seems dark and drear, 
Dear Lord, impart to me thy peace; 

I know that thou art near! 


She said all 


With words of love bid Sin depart, 
And still unholy strife ; 

Thy loving-kindness touched my heart, 
And calls it back to life. 





THE SOUTH AS IT IS: 
AN INTERIOR VIEW BY A MIvDLESEX SOLDIER. 


1V.—PUBLIC SENTIMENT IN NEW ORLEANS. 


| NO. 


| In the population of this city is represented 
‘all the nationalities of the globe ; but deeper 
‘yet, are represented the suppressed fires of 
|treason. As long as this city was under Union 
| control, I had expected to find a loyal and 
| contented people ; but here, to-day, the hidden 
| spirit of rebellion is most determined to derive 
| new life, and still scheme on. 

| As the basis of my position, one of the lea 
| ing nominees of the recent Democratic Conven- 

| tion, recently holden here, declared that Andy 

| Johnson was “just the man he wanted, just the 
| best President the South ever had, and, with 
| his (Johnson's) policy, within three years nig- 
| gers would be shot down like dogs in the 
|street;’”’ adding, “why should we not shoot 
them ? they are of no account to us now; we 
can get a plenty of Yankees from the North to 
do our work.” The spirit of this man is but 

‘the spirit of all the leaders of the South to-day. 

By flattery and pretended obedience to the 
will of the President they are surely using him | 

to acccomplish their corrupt ends. 

In council together these men rejoice and 
boast of their success in overriding the confisca- | 
tion law, and building higher than ever the 

wall of State-right sovereignty. A resort to 

war has failed them ; now hypocrisy and diplo- a oe 

'macy must be the remedy. For fifty years) Emrrsonranisms.—Never “talk shop” be- 

the South ruled the nation, then undertook to | fore company. 


ee eee Saeee a . | Thought is conceived in joy and born in joy. 
ruin it; failing in this, it now becomes the most | dhe ddbeet to unteld the thought toa friend, 


modest of worshippers, and the most deceitful! wo make it clear to ourselves. 
of promisers,— publicly resolving to remain Beware of jokes—inestimable for sauce, cor- 


quiet and atone for its great sins by loving the T™ tion for food. : 
Constitution and obeying the laws that it has! Kever name sickness—beware of unmuzzling 


. 5 a valetudinarian. 

‘hated with a malignity more than human,|” More brilliant things are said in ordinary 
jthinking to deceive, and with rotten pledges life, about the house, than are put in books. 
again cheat the North. * we: o9ge — = sweet — tolerable ; 
; : : : - | but there are those who, seeing that sentiment 
La peepee —— a ae pleases, try to imitate it; they love poetry—O, 
| strength and time by falselood and heart-trea- they adore try and roses; and a cavalry 
ison. To-day, the whole South is one vast regiment; till they make a lovely thing hateful 
'school of intrigue and deceit. To hush the by their affectation of it. — pee 

| North, and once more come to power, it is now! A Genoese and Florentine were walking to- 


| sgt . Sa Ge + “Were I not 
| playing with a dexterous hand ; and it will suc- os mpoaiowg ig sg Said oe 


,ceed, unless the honest North is more vigilant Florentine, «Were I not a Florentine,—” “You 
\than during the past. Let not the North be woald be a Genoese ?” interrupted the Genoese. 


My tongue is mute, and utters not, 
Nor praise of thee, nor pride; 

My heart was long laid at thy feet,— 
I can give nanght beside! 





deed, though I have seen so much of it, and attorney general alone, could order a nolle pros- | deceived with the empty cry that the South ia “No, I would be a Florentine.” 


tion, like the skeleton finger of death, had knocked 
at every door until it rested as an incubus on the 
pillows of old and young, rich and poor. The 
country was staggering under an enormous load 
of debt, ‘which was éncreasing at the rate of more 
than a thousand millions a year, with a fever of 
financial speculation and depreciation threatening 
irretrievable binkruptcy, from the danger of which 
we have not yet escaped. Everybody can feel the 
hot and faverish breath, which is the sure sign of 
commercial disease, and, it may be, of death or suf- 
fering to many millions of mankind. How to 
puncture our financial bubble, ani let us down 
from the balloon ascension in which we have been 
indulging to the solid ground of gold and silver 
in the exchanges of trade, still taxes the brains of 


COMMUNICATIONS. 


AN OLD ABOLITIONIST ON THE 
SITUATION. 


Eprror ComMONWEALTH :—Slavery in this coun- 
try has been abolished. Such is the declaration of 
public law. How far it is to be a reality, and not 
merely a name, the future can alone reveal. One 
thing is clear. Asa nation we cannot claim much 
credit for the result. Wedid not intend it—at 
least, not thus and now. Slavery struck at our ex- 
istence; and we fuught, as Pompey did at Pharsa- 
lia, for life. Not until the last moment—not until 
it was apparent to the dullest vision that there was 
| no other way to be saved,—did the voice of the 


country, by the mouth of President Lincoln, speak : e 
iis Matin of Cen claxe. the wisest and clearest heads in the land. 


We owe to the black man far more than we can Under these circumstances Andrew jokers <a 
ever pay. Without his aid we should have been | Called upon ” solve the tremendous problem of 
, beaten more disastrously than were the Crusaders | ig tat the hostile and embitiqned wembera as 
‘under ‘Peter the Hermit and Walter the Money-| this Union on the basis of the new conditions of 
less.’? Not that our white soldiers were not brave | liberty — equality which hed bem elaborated 
and skillful as any that everlived. But no people | {o™ the fiery crucible of war. 
| united as were those of the South, occupying such| Me may have labored with an honest purpose, 
| territory, and with such resources of men and | *°°oPding to the light given him. We desire ‘‘to 
| means, were ever conquered without an element of have charity for all and malice towards noes.” 
| weakness and disintegration in their midst. The There is reason, however, to doubt the policy 
| South had thisin their slave population. Instine- | *°4 justion of much that he has done. He has 
| tively it was with us; though our prejudice and folly | bee? im too much haste to pardon rebels, —_ 
| prevented us from taking full advantage of this though there can be no permanent pee while the 
‘fact even to the last hour of the rebellion. But — of that popelation are left outside of, and 
the assistance given to the loyal cause in this way | Fbidden to participate in, the government under 
| was very great and decisive. The debt we owe the which they areto live. I reject and protest against 

his doctrine of ‘‘State Rights,’’ as I understand it, 


‘negro race in this war is immense. Are wedis-|~~ 
| posed to recognize it? I fear not. We hate those| Pelieving it to embody the worst form of the old 
' dogma of the ‘‘divine right of kings,’* aud ‘‘man 


, whom we have injured. We doubly hate the men Re Tee eee 
| who have conferred benefits upon us which we are| "8S made for institutions instead of institutions for 
man.’’ A State, like a town, is simply a conven- 


too proud or too mean to acknowledge. What must 
ience—a house for man to live in—which he builds 


| be the measure of hatred which the base and cow- 
and destroys at pleasure. After the house is once 


| ardly among us will feel and express towards this 
built it is not wise to set it on fire or pull it down 
until you have reason to expect a better without 


|poor race, whom we have held in slavery for so 
too much cost. 


-many years, and who have now saved us from 
The crabs, which are said to live in the shells of 








|ignominious defeat and national ruin? God help 
these poor creatures in their encounter with the 


‘sham democracy which has borne rule on this con- 
‘tinent! All that is just and manly in our nature 
will be with them. 

| What disposition is manifested by the nation, as 
;shown by the man at the helm, to secure the ne- 
| groes in the freedom which has been guaranteed to 


certain univalves that they find on the sea-shore, 
may teach us a valuable lesson in this respect, as 
they never leave their old houses until they find 
other more spacious and comfortable ready for their 
occupation. I think President Johnson was right 
in making use of the old forms to vivify and es- 


He saw it all, and because he | 





‘them in its organic law? President Johnson, as ‘*bUsh the new order of things. His great mistake 


Mr. Phillips would say, had the misfortune to be| was in not recognizing all the loyal people, and 
born in a slave State—one of the class of ‘‘mean | ‘ey alone, as competent to take part in restoring 
‘whites’? who vegetated in the region of slavery | the rebel communities to their position of equal 
during the reign of that oligarchy. He was reared | fellowship as States in the Union. Failing in that, 
| in the school of the sham democracy on whose sign | the next best thing was to put the rebels on their 
is written the dogma, ‘I am as good as you,’ but | good behavior under the guardianship and control 


which utterly repudiates the counterpart, “You! of the military power. This has been done. The 
‘are as good as I.’? The negro was below him— | President says the result has exceeded his expecta- 
'was the victim of the white man’s cupidity. All tions. I should not suppose he would anticipate 
men desire to have a stratum of society below * large crop of grapes from rebel thorns, nor an 
them. That is, such an element is in us all. The abundant supply of figs from those Southern this- 
'clay-eater and the sand-hiller of the South find the tles. The experiment has not, however, been en- 
‘negro at the bottom; and the desperate fight they, tirely barren of good results. With the firmness, 
‘have made in this war has been to keep him there. Wisdom, and patriotism of Congress, to bear on 
‘It requires a large share of manhood, a strong ' the further elucidation of the great question before 
"sense of justice, and an enthusiastic iove of liberty | US» We may expect reasonable success, especially if 
as a right of human nature, to rise above this low We ™make haste slowly, and take good care that 
ambition. Such was the atmosphere Mr. Johnson | ©¥ery step shall not only be a forward one, but 
breathed. That was the school in which he was| that every stone in the new building shall be the 
educated. We know he had a passionate love for | granite foundation of liberty and justice for all men. 
the ‘‘Union.’? He was intensely loyal ; and, from | Injustice and oppression will still remain among 
|his stand-point of duty, was ready to sacrifice | 'S, and taint the air for many a year to come. 
‘everything dear in life to preserve the object of his Human cupidity will make discord and suffering 
love. But whether it was a Union of the wolves | bere, as elsewhere in the world. But we should 
to prey upon the sheep—a longing for that “feast | not rest content till we give all people a fair 
of empire” of which rebel R. M. T. Hunter of Vir- | chance in the race of life. To that end such 
'ginia used to speak in the United States Senate, amendments of the constitution should be secured 
when he urged the North to leave the negro to his | 88 will make it impossible for the retel whites to 
fate, and take its part in banqueting on those | oppress the colored population under cover of 
| “apples of Sodom’’—whether it was such a Union| State laws. Give the black man a vote wherever 
‘as this which Mr. Johnson loved and suffered for; itcan be done. Give him a home—give him land. 
‘or, a Union “of the people for the people’ on the! Auxiliary to this, if not more important than all, 
| help to develop his manhood and self-respect by 


basis of the Declaration of Independence as affirm- ‘ : ; 
our personal treatment of him, which will show 


‘ed by our dear martyr, Abraham Lincoln, did not | piggian 6. ; 
: , es | that we really believe in the declaration that ‘all 
very clearly appear. His speech to the ‘‘recon- 


structed’? delegates from Virginia is, to say the |men have the right to life, liberty and the pursuit 


least, a little dubious in its bearing towards “Union | % hep. | ek ie eS home 
s rise in the struggle. He cannot be killed out as 


land liberty’’ for all. And er et a Niodiiay: tia Soci: he tate opines alk 
there are ‘‘extreme men North’’ who are respon- - Sane oe s 

wie i | adapéation and assimilation. He civilizes easily. 
sible for the rebellion in the same sense, if not to 3 t= 

| He does not despise work. He knows how to 

the same extent, as the ‘‘extreme men South,’’ he. hele ‘hinwelf aaa a i hols alt » hell 
| ; p himself, and the gods help all such ina 
_—* that for which he ine no warrant whatever the ages. Our business is to’get out of his sun- 
,in the facts of history. Nobody can show that shine and give him a chance to grow. 
| thg radical anti-slavery men of the North are ae | A word here on the basis of representation. 
| countable for the war made by slavery on the 8°Y~' Let the constitution be amended so that it shall 
(ernment. Our course has been in perfect har-| ros on the actual voters. This is the only true 
|mony with the genius of our institutions as ex-!},.i. ina free government. 
pressed in the Declaration of Independence, and is! Then decree that all citizens of mature age 
fully guaranteed by the provisions of the Consti-' may vote, and you will have got down to the real 
|tution. President Johnson is guilty of a slander fyndation of republican institutions. Let not 
/upon the men who elected him Vice-President, and | tho selfishness of New England betray the cause 
has insulted the memory of the man whose election | of |iberty as it did in the convention of 1789, for 
was made a pretext for the rebellion, and, through! the sake of commercial advantage, or from fear 
whose foul murder by the assassin Booth, he be-' that the West will obtain a larger share of repre- 
; came the chief executive of the nation with his! sentation in proportion to population than the 
| mighty power to ‘‘make or mar the commonweal.’’' East. So long as only males are allowed to vote, 
‘This is neither good taste nor good logic; for the they only should be counted in making up the 
| abolitionists are responsible for the treason of the number of representatives to which any State 
| South in no other sense than Jesus of Nazareth’ shall be entitled. Let them stand on the actual 
| was the author of his own crucifixion. We canonly ' constituency, whatever that may be. 
‘regret now that Lincoln did not live tocarry out’ We are at the parting of the ways. Our work 
‘his idea of ‘‘universal amnesty on condition of as abolitionists is done. But our work as men 
universal suffrage.’’ : _and women is not done; will not be, but with the 

Through his cowardly assassination, Mr. Johnson end of mortal life. We part from the old, but we 
found himself President of the distracted nation. awake in the new. The hammer of war has 
The rebellion was crushed. But society at the prostrated the upas of slavery. The tree of lib- 
‘South was in a state of chaos. The whites were erty, watered and nurtured by the blood, and 
‘stunned by their complete overthrow. As they tears and sacrifices of these sanguinary years, 
began to look around them, they saw that all was has nowa soil in which it may grow and bear 
lost. Pride, humiliation, hate, despair, revenge, fruit that shall be ‘‘for the healing of the nations.” 
tortured them like the fires of Milton’s hell; The buds of the new dispensation have begun to 
while utter ruin stared them in the face at every burgeon from the branches. With us it depends 
‘turn. Onthe other hand, were the negroes, intox-| Whether they shall blossom and bear fruit now, 


‘icated aud dazzled with the sunlight of liberty ° lie frozen in the embraces of a long and dreary 
_saddenly poured upon them, blinding them with winter of discord, suffering and strife. 


its brilliancy—with the instinct of freedom burst- _ people of America! still —— he the 
‘ing the restraints and breaking the barriers which | bloody sweat of your awful sacrifice! the choice 
is before you which comes to every man and na- 


the old order of things had erected to keep them ! ; : 

in subjection, and running riot in the hope and be-' tion. You owe the safety and integrity of your 
lief that the spoil of the Philistines was to be given | Country to a poor and despised race whom you 
them,—poor, landless, homeless creatures, whose have trampled upon for more than two hundred 
peas had fo wrenched off by the iron hand of Ye4rs- You may continue to hate them because 
war, by those who had scarcely more reverence for ‘their presence is a perpetual reminder of the 
the neanmslag which pulsated in their dusky bosoms “TONE YOU have done them, and, more bitterly, 
than those who had inventoried them so long as |r that beautiful exemplification of the gospel 


: hich returns good for evil. But, still, in the 
seen tel a ; , 
8 = — fe sige ei we future, as in the past, our fortune is linked inex- 
purposes whatsoever. races, 


j . tricably with theirs. ‘We walk to fate abreast.’’ 
confronting each other in these new and startling | Mr. J RET i a ca a 


| Felations—one, with the strength, intelligence = ‘teenth century that the radical anti-slavery men 
ie “ elas eqnreten ant — | must get out of his way.’”’ Ah, no! Mr. Presi- 
other, with ages of oppression and degradation be-, 1) + so. It is the devil of slavery and 
ay een ag? mangas a, my prejudice that is to be exorcised and driven out 
Such being the state of things st the South, st 1. the nation will be clothed and in its right 
the inauguration of President Johnson, how was) _i14 _sn example for the imitation of man and 
it ot the Herth? The vcageed ccueliprenantses at the approval of God. This is your work, if you 
every pore. Death had been in every household. | | nut see it; and the sooner you set about it 
Our best and bravest young men had fallen in| she better it will be for you and yours. “He that 
, battle, had perished by starvation and disease, or hath ears to hear let him hear.”’ N. H.W. 
were coming back to us maimed, crippled and —$<$<—$—$_—__— 
| disfigured for life in numbers that it is even now A good conversationalist—O, what a trea- 


” 





LITERARY REVIEW. 


Minp in Nature: or the Origin of Life, and the 
Mode of Development of Animals. By Henry 
James Clark, A.B., B.S., Adjunct Professor of 
Zodlogy in Harvard University, Cambridge, 
Mass.; Member of the American Academy of 
Arts and Sciences, Boston, Mass.; of the Bos- 
ton Society of Natural History ; Corresponding 
Member of the American Mecrocepical Society 
of New York, etc., etc., etc. With over Two 
Hundred Illustrations. New York: D. Apple- 
ton & Co. Boston: Nichols & Noyes. 


Nothing can be more improper than for a critic 
to profess diffidence, since it is a well-established 
fact that the critic is ex officio superior to any au- 
thor whatsoever. Yet of that impropriety we must 
now be guilty. Prof. Clark is a scholar in science ; 
we are in that department no more than a general 
reader; and accordingly our observations upon 
the present volume must be offered with modesty 
and received as not wholly aracular. That this 
volume, however, is the work of an able, thought- 
ful and accomplished scientist we may say with- 
out hésitation. 

Prof. Clark seems to hold a position intermedi- 
ate between Agassiz and Darwin. He is less de- 
voted toa system than either, being rather dis- 
posed to let facts speak for themselves than to an- 
ticipate them by a theory. On the whole, one 
would say he has taken the Darwinian direction, 
though following it modestly, proceeding by strict- 
ly original investigation, and retaining in his mind 
prepossessions whose harmony with that system 
has not been discovered. 

His first attempt is to establish the fact of ‘‘spon- 
taneous generation.”” The experiments, of which 
an account is given, are certainly very impressive, 
and we acknowledge that, to our mind, they seem 
unanswerable. Those whose eyes are better in- 
structed than our own may see some defect in 
them, but to our poor vision they are complete. 
It may here, therefore, stand admitted that living 
creatures of a low order are generated by the de- 
composition of animal matter. 

But this being established, we are no nearer than 
before to the grand point which the assertors of 
“spontaneous generation” are seeking to estab- 
lish. For the purpose of these is to show that 
creation is an act which takes place by force of 
constant laws of Nature,—in other words, that 
there are forces in inorganic matter which produce 
organic beings. They would bridge over the chasm 
between the organic and inorganic kingdoms. Dr. 
Clark does not say so much, yet, so far as we can 
judge, is working in this interest, and thinks the 
logic of his experiments to run in that direction. 

We cannot see that it does so. The ‘‘sponta- 
neous generation” which he proves takes place only 
from organic matter. You must first get the organic 
matter; you must assume as existing the very 
thing which it is proposed to create. ‘That living 
beings of a low order can be generated from the 
decomposing substance of higher beings does not 
prove, does not suggest, even, that they could be 
composed originally from matter purely inorganic. 
The chasm between the two chemical kingdoms 
remains, and wide as ever. 

When Prof. Clark seeks further to strengthen 
his argument by showing that eggs are living be- 
ings,—that, like other beings, they vary in their 
degree of animation,—that animals multiply other- 
wise than by impregnation,—he still leaves the 
matter, so far as we can discern, very nearly where 
it was before. The law that vital organisms are 
produced only from vital organisms, or at least 
from matter which is chemically in the organic 
state, is not escaped, nor rendered less strict. 

The theory of “creation by jerks’ is one for 
which we have no affection. In fact, it is, scien- 
tifically considered, no theory at all, but merely an 
illegitimate way of confessing ignorance,—saying, 
‘“‘We do not know,” under the form of saying the 
contrary. The business of science is to trace laws. 
When it can go no farther on that road, it can, as 
science, go no farther on any road. If after its 
utmost journeying it finds that the secret of the 
world is not fully told, and attempts to go beyond 
its province by saying ‘special creation,” it be- 
comes superfluous and impertinent. What the 
eye of science can see its tongue may tell. Where 
its sight ends its speech should end; or if there be 
further speech, it should be a simple confession of 
ignorance: “I have seen what the eye of science 
can see, and the mystery of existence remains.” 
But while disallowing one’s right to mask the 
ignorance of science under the seeming of scien- 
tific knowledge; while disallowing the right of 
the scientist to take shelter in words, such as ‘‘spe- 
cial creation,” which have no scientific meaning ; 
we must equally guard against thinking the mys- 
tery unravelled when it is really not so,—against 
deriving from known facts a logic which is not in 
them. 

We cannot follow Prof. Clark through his book, 
and shall not attempt to pronounce any final judg- 
ment upon it. But we cannot forbear saying that 
it is a work to which the American public can be 
indifferent only by an injustice to itself. The au- 
thor has sought to widen the horizon of customary 
scientific thinking; and he has really doneso. The 
exposition of special facts and laws is admirably 
clear. The claim of the author to some original 
discovery is fully vindicated. And if his book is 
less clear as a whole than in detail, the reason, 
perhaps, is that he belongs by his scientific prede- 
lection to one order of thought, and by his re- 
ligious impressions to another. 

We ought not, however, to close this very im- 
perfect notice of a valuable work without thank- 
ing the author for contributing indisputable facts 
which go to break up that hard mechanical division 
of the animal kingdom into four absolutely sepa- 
rate departments, which Cuvier first made, and 
which Agassiz has pushed into such extreme prom- 
inence. Every step toward unity is a step in the 
true line of advance, and Prof. Clark renders es- 
timable services in this direction,—all the more 
valuable because they consist less in theorizing 
than in the statement of facts. 


JxaLousy. By George Sand. With a Biographical 
Sketch of the Authoress. Philadelphia: T. B. 
Peterson & Brothers. Boston: Lee & Shepard. 
This book, so much better printed than most of 
Peterson’s publications, is the translation of Teveri- 
no, published some years ago, with a sketch of the 
author’s life, the whole edited by Mr. Oliver S. 
Leland. It would seem that Peterson has pur- 
chased the sheets, or the stereotype plates, and is 
now selling the book under a new title. The reader 
may notice that the first page of the volume, after 
the title page, is numbered “19’’—showing that 
something has been omitted in the original edition. 
The whole transaction gives a curious illustration 
of the ways of publishers. 

The novel itself—Teverino—belongs neither to 
the earliest nor the latest style of George Sand, 
but resembles thé former most closely. It has 
a plot of great simplicity, with less of incident 
than of sentiment; but it abounds with charming 
situations and naive characters; and the scenery 
is described with that happy facility and vivid 
presentation which are the despair of all who, hav- 
ing read this author, seek to equal her deecrip- 
tions. Great as her genius isin many ways, it 








| appalling to contemplate. A remorseless conscrip-| sure on a rainy day.—Emerson. 


never produces an effect so entire and agreeable 
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as in her pictures of external nature; and this 

book abounds with these. : , 
Hete; tod, ts found one of those char- 


acters which; like: the Mignon of Gethe, which 
she perhaps had in mind, carry thread of weird 
poetic beauty through the warp of the main story. 
Madeleine, thé bird-tamer, the innocent girl of the 
mountains; iike-the little, Fadette; is a creation at 


once real and ideal, affecting strongly beth the im- 


agination and the heart. . Sheis less exciting than 
Teverino, but of a rarer type, and with far less 
exaggeration. : 
The anslation 18" f60d" without “being good 
enough, and displays some verbal slips which we 
should not have expected considering the learn- 
ing. of the | . The sketch of George Sand 
is almost entirely trausiated from various French 
writers, herself included, and sadly lacks measure 
and harmony of parts. ~ 

Altogether, the book pleases without satisfying, 
and. will induce such as can find it to have re- 
cotrée to the original Teverino as published in 
Paris and Brussels. 

THE COMMONWEALTH. 


BOBTON: SATURDAY, MARCH 24, 1866. 














ta We devote a large portion of this page to 
@ communication from one of the first scholars and 
liberty-lovers of New York city upon President 
Johnson and the question of Reconstruction, which 
is worthy of perusal in every line; and yet we 
blush for independent journalism to learn that its 
author and friends cannot command a paper in that 
city that will print its forcible statements. 








A WORD TO CONGRESS. 


Members of Congress write home that they 
are privately advised it is expected some mea- 
sure ot restoration will be at once passed if the 
Presidential scheme is to be thwarted. So far 
as our observation and information go, this is 
not a general sentiment. Individuals may en- 
tertain and express it; but the mass of the 
Northern community have inplicit confidence 
in Congress, and its own way and time of action. 
Grateful for the noble stand it has taken thus 
far, they are willing to wait for its action till 
suitable measures are carefully prepared and de- 
liberately discussed. The most they fear is that 
Congress will be goaded to undue haste by the 
declarations of Johnson and Seward, but this 
doubt is even less than it was a fortnight ago. 


The people say—Don’t move too rapidly ; take | 


your own time ; step surely but firmly, when you 
do move ; it is better to delay than mistake. In 
truth, nothing has so confirmed the popular im- 
pression as to the wisdom of Congress in delay- 
ing action as the publication of the evidence 
gathered by the reconstruction committee. It 
has made the doubting firm believers, and it has 
strengthened those already convinced. Mem- 
bers of Congress ! you can trust your course with 
the people. They know the issues of the hour, 
and their sympathies are wholly with Congress. 
Be deliberate and firm ! 


UNIVERSAL SUFFRAGE—UNIVER- 
SAL AMNESTY. 

With the evident sympathy of the President 
with his old political associates, the late rebel 
leaders,—and recognizing the exact position of 
affairs, with a loyal Congress never before so 
faithfully and ably representing the sentiment 
of the people, yet thwarted by the determined 
opposition of the Executive,—the nation has re- 
ceived with cordial response a proposition of 
Senator Stewart of Nevada, the son-in-law of 
Henry §. Foote, and a supporter of the late 
Presidential veto, as the best measure, prob- 
ably, in the present emergency, that can be se- 
cured. Following the President’s utterances 
and acts, and coming from one of his adherents, 
it has an incidental merit which other plans of 
settlement night net claim. Nobody now ex- 
pects any punishment for Jefferson Davis. The , 
resident eats his own words with the readi- 
ness ever marking the braggart. If anything 
is secure, for the futtire, it is Davis’ neck, and - 
if his, then that of every other csiminal who 
conspired against the government, save, pos- 
sibly, some poor wretch who was merely the 
instrument in the execution of the leader's 
will. This being so, we had better have uni- 
versal amnesty as spetdily as possible; and if 
universal suffrage goes with it, then glory to 
God for pointing out a way in which we can 
escape trom our present complications and be- 
hold the republic saved and regenerated ! 

THE NEW AMENDMENT. 

The Union members of Congress have had a 
ciucus in which the various proposed amend- 
ments to the Constitution, in view of the defeat 
of the Blaine proposition, were considered. 
After a friendly and free deliberation, that of 
Senator Grimes of lowa was declared most ac- 
ceptable. It will therefore be recommended 
by the Reconstruction Committee, and it is 
thought will pass Congress. It is nearly iden- 
tical with that offered by Senator Sumner, 
which indicates an additional merit. It is as 
follows :— 


Representatives shall be apportioned among the 
several States which may be included within this 
Union according to their respective numbers, 
couating the whole number of persons in each 


State, including Indians not taxed; but whenever | 


in any State the elective franchise shall be denied 
to any portion of its male citizens above the age of 
twenty-one years, except for crime or disloyalty, 
the basis of representation in such State shall be 
reduced in the proportion of the number of male 
citizens so excluded to the whole number of male 
citizens over twenty-one years of age. 


1 


GENS. GRANT AND BUTLER. 


We hear from Washington that Gen. Butler | 


has completed the review of his campaigns, and 
is ready to publish, but at the desire of mutual 
friends he has been induced to postpone so do- 
ing in the hopes of explanations or apology 
from Gen. Grant. The Lieutenant General, 
we are assured, is extremely desirous of restor- 
ing the entente cordiale with Gen. Butler, and 
the invitation to his late “reception” was a step 
ia that direction. Gen. Butler, however, feels 
that he was deeply wronged in Gen. Grant's 
report, and that the official documents (which 
he has embodied in his review) will abundant- 
ly show that he was; and hence is disinclined 
to accept anything but a full retraction and 
apology from the Lieutenant General. It is 
known at Washington that Gen. Grant is ex- 
tremely desirous the book should not appear. 
It is not, therefore, improbable that a complete 
reconciliation may soon transpire, which all 
loyal and generous men will pray may be the 
case. 


THE PEACE CONVENTION. 
' The new peace enterprise met with smal! 
beginnings in this city, last week, but became 
large and lively before its close. Though such 


movements are a little unfashionable in this i 


quarter, just now, Massachusetts, we believe, 
had the honor of originating the first Peace 
Society in America, perhaps in the world, 
which was formed Dec. 28, 1815, in Boston, 
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{ness and labor, will thwart their machinations. 
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guished “i among its supporters, may al- 
most be Said to have sprung from doctrines 
first put forth here by the venerable Noah 
Worcester. Most of the societies, however, in 
this country, embarked on sentimentalism rather 
than ideas, and went under on the appearance 
of hostile craft; they believed in peace except 
when there was war; were goud as far as they 
went, but did not go as far as goodness. , The 
meeting at the Meionaon, therefore, very pro- 
perly devoted most of its sessions to the discus- 
sion of methods of action, in order, if possible, 
not to repeat the failures of the past. Adin 
Ballou, A. H. Love of Philadelphia, L. K. 
Joslin of Providence, Josiah Warren, E. H. 
Heywood, Mrs. M. E. B. Albertson, Thomas 
Haskell, J. P. Blanchard, Rev. Wm. S: Hey- 
wood, Dr. A. B. Child, Ira Steward, B. J. 
Butts, Loring Moody, and many others, offered 
remarks or resolutions embodying a great va- 
riety of opinion, but all looking to earnest work 
for péace on the basis of right and fair play. 
There was no disposition to acquiesce in pre- 
sent wrongs, or prefer quiet and security at the 
expense of truth and liberty; rather, a manly, 
intelligent desire was apparent to agitate and 
‘overturn, and to abolish the numerous causes 
of war, without the removal of which peace is 
neither possible nor desirable. The Convention 
adjourned to meet in Providence, on Wednes- 
day, the 16th of May next, when the gen- 
eral desire for an efficient peace movement will 
probably assume definite shape and purpose. 








2@™ Documents recently published show that 
our government in March, 1865, had information 
from rebel sources of Jannary and February pre- 
ceding demonstrating that the rebel army was only 
152,000 strong, that Gen. Lee considered the cause 
of secession lost, and that there was a general de- 
sire for peace. 


Prorerty AskED.—The freed people who were. 
the slaves of George Washington Parke Custis, 
and who would now be the slaves of his son-in- 
law, Robert E. Lee, had the rebellion been suc- 
cessful, have petitioned Congress, setting forth 
that they are entitled, under the will of Mr. Cus- 
tis, to ‘‘a comfortable subsistence,” and asking 
that ten acres of the Arlington estate may be al- 
lotted to each one of them and to each one of their 
children. 


Removat or Cart. C. B. Witper.—This well- 
known Bostonian andconscientious servant of the 
government and the freed people in Virginia, has 
at last been removed, and Gen. Armstrong put in 
his place. Cause—his love of fair play towards 
the freedmen, the accession of Andrew JoRnson, 
and the greater worth of arebel’s word over a loy- 
alist’s. The Norfolk True Southerner says there 
has been no officer who has been more impartially 
devoted to justice in all his acts than Capt. Wilder. 


OFFICIAL PatronaGe.—The President’s policy 
relative to appointments is clearly foreshadowed. 
No more opponents of his views on reconstruction 
will be nominated. He has selected Gen. Frank 
Blair as Collector of Internal Revenue at St. Louis. 
The Senate Finance Committee, however, has 
agreed to report back the nomination to the Sen- 
ate without any recommendation, but it will be 
opposed by Senators Brown and Henderson, of 
Missouri, and may not receive the requisite two- 
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ro eget, eh, ete ee 
"Such, Mr. Editor of The Commonwealth, is €anen- 
tially the meaning of the present political conflict. 
It began with some skirmishes under President 
Lincoln’s administration, manifested its #ll-absorb- 
ing importance soon after Mr. Johnson’s accession 
to the presidency, and now fills the minds of many 
citizens with apprehensions not less serious than 
those with which they watched the combat fought 
for the preservation of the Union. 

And it needs must be so. Whoever is not blinded 
by party considerations or personal views, whoever 
is able to rise above the din of the battle of argu- 
ments now raging, must feel that the welfare of the 
republic does not depend on the technicalities of 
any plan of reconstruction that may be adopted, 
but on the spirit in which these plans are conceived. 
If the system, by which the Union is to be restored 
to a new life, is not the legitimate offspring of gen- 
uine republicanism, it will be the source of ulti- 
mate ruin to our democratic institutions. The 
principie sown in the soil of the republic, at the 
hour of its regeneration, will permeate the body 
politic, either as a sap of vigorous life, or as @ con- 
suming poison. Time and the natural working of 
truly republican laws will remedy whatever may 
still be defective in the restored Union, but if the 
impulse of the new motion of our political system 
does not come from itg center, the national will, 
then theremust n ly be an aberration, without 
return, until the Union is hurled into spaces where 
republicanism can no longer breathe. 

The revolution through which we are passing is 
not an accident in the life of the republic; it is the 
crisis of puberty, in which it will be decided 
whether the republic can live or not. While the 
gigantic struggle for the maintenance of the integ- 
rity of the national territory was still going on, all 
thoughtful citizens were not only asking themselves, 
Will the Union be saved? but also, Will not the 
war power that saves the Union destroy tts spirit? 
Shall the body and soul of our republic be saved 
together? The war power has finished its work 
without injuring in the least the spirit of our polit- 
ival system. Republicanism, far from being weak- 
ened by the power and glory of our armies, has 
been strengthened and hallowed by the noble pat- 
riotism with which they laid their laurels at the 
feet of the nation. From President Lincoln, the 
Commander-in-Chief, and the victorious Lieutenant 
General, down to the humblest private, our sol- 
diers never forgot that above everything they were 
citizens. Csesarism, hitherto the inevitable conse- 
quence of civil wars im republics, far from being 
the offspring of our struggle, was shamed by the 
noble simplicity and honesty of a citizen President, 
who remained, as the glorious leader of a great na- 
tion, what he had been as an humble working-man. 
The victory of the army was the victory of the 
people, not only because the army remained always 
a part of the people, but because soldiers and citi- 
zens were united by common thoughts and feelings. 
The war was waged by the authority and in the 
name of the people. Neither the personal will of 
the President, nor resolutions of Congress, inaugu- 
rated the war, nor carried it on until the national 
cause was triumphant. The people were the real 
Commander-in-Chief. The President, Congress, 
and the armies, were but the ministers of the na- 
tion. To this moral unity are due the sacredness, 
the majesty, and the omnipotence, of the victory 
of the loyal North over the rebellious South. When 
the proud aristocracy of the South, and their stub- 
born and fanatic retainers, were obliged to lay 
down their arms, they felt themselves crushed, but 
not humiliated, because they knew that they were 
prostrated at the feet of a great people and not be- 
fore one man or a party. Perceiving this majestic 
truth, the South was resigned to her fate, and ready 
to adopt as a law whatever should be proclaimed to 
be the will of the victorious nation. 

Thus was the first part of the great problem suc- 
cessfully solved. The war against the rebellion had 
been waged and triumphantly finished in the spirit 
of true republicanism. And now, ought not the 
second part of the great national problem to be 
solved in the same spirit? Ought not the decla- 
ration, which shall allow the South to resume her 
part in the government of the Union, to be made 
by the same national voice that had declared war, 
and inspired our generals with the battle cry, 
“Unconditional surrender ?”? Ought not the fin- 
ishing stroke of the political work to be given, with 
the same majestic omnipotence of the popular will, 
that made the last stroke of the sword so decisive? 
Whatever conditions had to be imposed upon the 
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“Swear Him i anp Let Him Go!”—The joke | 


,of the army relative to captured rebels, rattle- | 


‘snakes, and like vermin, is practically continued | 
‘by the President. In addition to all the counter- | 
;feiters of postal currency, he has now pardoned 
jone Thomas Martin, a notorious blockade-runner, 
| who boasts that he made twenty trips between 
England and the South. lis pardon carries res- 
toration of over two hundred thousand dollars 
worth of cotton, which had been seized by the 
Treasury Department as confiscated property. 


JupGe Ketter on Tue Sitvuarion.—Hon. 
W. D. Kelley, of Philadelphia, lately gave an elo- 
quent and powerful lecture in that city on present 
affairs, which is published in full in the Press. No 
better utterance has been made during the season. 
We can only quote the concluding paragraph :— 

The crisis of our country — perhaps the last 
great strain our institutions are to feel—will be in 


Neither Mr. Johnson nor the Mephistopheles of 
the State Department will waive any effort to give 
success to ‘‘my policy;” but the people, true to 
| Union and liberty at whatever cost of watehful- 





The President may pardon Jefferson Davis, but 
I the people can prevent him from leading Lee’s 
army to the Canada line. New Hampshire has | 
sounded “the general,’’ and the citizen-soldiers of | 
| the republic will drive the invaders back. { 
| 





Deatu or Dr. Cuartes Becx.—In the death 
‘of this eminent man, long a professor of Latin at; 
‘Cambridge, which took place on Monday evening 


last, the community has lost a most estimable and | 


liberty-loving friend. He was born in Germany, 


‘and came to this country some thirty years ago, | 


and was at one time connected with the “Round | 
Hill” school at Northampton. He married Miss | 
Theresa Henshaw, of Northampton, daughter of , 
; Hon. Samuel Henshaw. He became a natural- 
' ized citizen many years since, and his zeal during 
_ the war was very marked. He not only contrib- 
uted liberally to sustain the government, but when | 
{the Cambridge company was ordered to take 
| charge of one of the forts, he volunteered and per- 
formed active duty. He was one of the founders 
of the Free Soil party in this State, and ever an 
open and bold advocate of the sentiments upon 
which it was based. Even in the dark days of | 
Webster's apostasy, he bravely withstood all the | 
adverse social and political influences of Boston 
and Cambridge. He was one of the committee | 
on the Shaw equestrian statue, and in that enter- 

prise, as in all things else that stood for liberty 

and the rights of man, he was earnest, active, and 

unselfish. He will live in the memory of many 

as a choice friend. 
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City Marrers.—Response from Senator Sumner. | 
| To the endorsement resolution of the Board of 


; Aldermen, Mr. Sumner has sent, through the 
Mayor, the following felicitous reply :-— 
SenaTE Cuamber, Sth March, 1866. | 

Dear Sir: Ihave been honored by your com- 
munication of March 2, covering a ‘resolution of | 
the Board of Aldermen of the city of Boston ex- | 
pressing in most flattering terms the good feelings | 
of the Board toward me. I have read with pride 
and gratification this emphatic token of confidence | 
and regard. Coming as it does from the highest | 
functionaries of the city where I was born, edu- | 
cated, and have always had my home, it has a 
value of its own. It is precious as the approba- | 
tion of friends and neighbors. While disclaiming ! 
‘all title to the praise which the resolution so gen- | 
:erously accords for such services as I have been. 
, able to render in the discharge of public duties. 1 
; have no hesitation in claiming tor myself such | 
, credit as may come from early, faithful and per- 
‘sistent devotion to the principles of republican | 
| government, and especially to those ideas which | 
trom the beginning have been the glory of Mas. | 
{sachusetts. For these principles and these ideas | 
I have labored, and I shall continue to labor to 
the end. If at any moment could hesitate, your 

; words would be an encouragement to constancy. 
And permit me to add, the result cannot be doubt- 





conquered rebel States, they ought to have been the 
common dictation of the two branches of the federal 
government speaking in the name of the nation. 
The victorious loyal people ought to have acted as 
a unit in laying down the new basis of the republic, 
just as they had marched unitedly against the re- 
bellion. 

And who can doubt that the South would have 
accepted this national verdict with the same awe- 
struck submissiveness with which she surren- 
dered her arms on the last battlefield? The moral 
victory, gained by a unanimous decree of the loyal 
North, over the political heresies, false principles 
and old prejudices of the South, would have com- 
pleted the victory of the national arms. Let it not 
be said that it would have been impossible to obtain 
unanimity of views from the loyal people of the 
North. Let us rather recall to our memory the 
solemn unison of thoughts and feelings, the sublime 
alliance of all honest citizens, that made the first 


days after Lincoln’s death so grand, so auspicious, | 


for the work of regeneration. Did not then even 
those newspapers, least in harmony with the public 


| Sentiment, me overpowered them, declare that 


the colored people, freed by the murdered Pres- 
ident, were, by the fact of their liberation, 
endowed with all the rights of citizenship, and 
that the electoral franchise could not be denied 
to them? Did not the very organ of the Suvuth 
in New York try to steer into tne mighty current 
of public opinion by stating that Southern leaders 
were willing to adopt the principle of universal suf- 
f.age as the best policy of the South? Did not 
the new President’s first speeches announce that a 
Joshua had taken the place of the departed Moses? 
Was not the immense majority of the Northern peo- 
ple ready to follow his lead if he had placed on his 
banner the universal motto inspired by the all- 
powerful and sublime emotion of that grand mo- 
ment when national victory and national affliction 
had raised the public mind above ali timidity, sel- 
fishness and intrigue? 

Never, in the long history of revolutions, was there 
given to any people an opportunity so propitious 
for successfully closing a period of an inveterate 
and direful struggle, and for securing all the fruits 
of the victory of justice and liberty. And what 
was needed to accomplish this great act? Did we, 
according to the doctrine of Napoleon II[., need 
‘sone of those providential men whose will is the 
revealed law of nations??? Did we need for the 
work of pacification what we had dispensed with 
for the work of war? Wasa Cvesar required to 
close the revolution and to open the new era of the 
Union by imposing his own authority, and thus 
destroying the very essence of republicanism? Must 
the will of one man be substituted for the will of 
the nation represented by Congress? Had the long 
and fierce war, had the political contentions, had 
party spirit and corrupted morals, or the stolid in- 
difference of the masses, brought the nation to that 
terrible extremity when the direction of public af- 
fairs fatally falls into the hands of an individual? 
Who dares to utter such a charge against the peo- 
ple of the North, just grown up into the most vig- 
orous and noble political manhood? And that 

ple having, as the organ of their will, a Congress 
elected after one of the grandest contests with the 
united enemies of the republic, elected by the same 

triotic majority that had a second time elevated 
Lincoln to the Presidency and invested Johnson 
with the honor of being his eventual successor ? 
What loyal citizen would doubt the patriotism of 
those men trusted by the nation? Ought Mr. 
Johnson to have conceived distrust against them, 
he who was elected with them by the same patriotic 
majority? Who would impugn the honest inten- 
tions, who should doubt the wisdom of a Congress, 
in which there appeared so great an amount of 
tried ability, of life-long experience, of proven pat- 
riotism? No one but a secret friend of the defeated 
rebels, a man stubbornly wedded to his own ab- 
solute ideas, or ambitious of an undue power, 
could dread the action of the representatives of the 
nation. Congress and the President united had, 
in the name of the people, declared the war, and 
carried it on to its fina] result. Congress and the 


President, and not the President alone, had now to | 


take in hand the work of pacification and regener- 
ation. 

And after the terrible event that had deprived 
the federal government of the chief chosen by the 
people, the convening of Congress ought to have 
been the first act of his successor. It would have 
been an homage rendered to the spirit of our insti- 
tutions; it would have been on the part of the new 
President a declaration that he felt himself the ser- 
vant of the ple. Undoubtedly the hurried 
swearing-in of Vice President Johnson made him 
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ae ate well aware of 
President's plan of restoration, 
profit by it, in the present, by 
it more power than they could 
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nation, | which they Ubmis ce the personal proceedings of 
the President, Hable to be declared null and void 
whenever the laws shall again have their full sway. 

In the meantime, the South recognizes but one 
branch of the national government—the executive. 
The President, or rather Mr. Johnson, is proclaim- 
ed to be the protecting genius of the South; Con- 
gress and the loyal Reople of the North are de- 
nounced as tyrants. The chief-magistrate, elected 
by the loyal citizens, he who ought to be the stern 
representative of the victorious national cause, has 
become, by his policy, the idol of the unrepenting 
rebels. They separate him from the national 
party, and make him the standard-bearer of the 
new Southern opposition. Already, Southern pol- 
iticians—it matters little whether they mean it or 
not—proclaim that Mr. Johnson will be their next 
candidate for the presidency ; and Judge Campbell, 
of South Carolina, has told us what the South 
sees in this function. ‘The whole constitution 
lies in the presidential election,’”’ he said, in the 
South Carolina convention; “let us now act so 
that we can elect the next President. and we shall 
have everything we are wishing for!” 

Is this not Cesarism with a vengeance ? 

There is but too much truth in Campbell’s ex- 







) not the 

but by an unforeseen calamity. As it was, we felt 
that the transmission of the presidertial power, 
however in accordance with the written law, had 
something of court sponser ae in it. We had se- 
rious misgivings. We can honestly state that this 
is not an afterthought. Together with many a true 
friend of genuine repablicanism we could not help 
fearing that a spirit of too absolute personal rule 

ight invade the t. The reasons given 
at that time for not convening Congress were far 
from appearing cogent, and to-day they are known 
to have been illusory. The events of the last nine 
months have proved that Congress was not then 
convened for the reason that the Executive wished 
to occupy, alone, for a length of time, the national 
ground, in order to lay down the foundations of his 
own plan of reconstruction, so widely and so deeply, 
that nothing but a kind of new revolution should 
be able to uproot them. 

Of course, the presidential thought did not im- 
medialely manifest itself in all its fullness and ab- 
solutism. There was a short period of real or ap- 
parent condescension to the yet ardent feelings of 
the people. —— erent a eager eg he 
stern sentiments and resolutions. ief-Justice | trayagant interpretation of the presidency. That 
ry wh se +h threo be yy dag function, ‘even kept i its euaeheeseast imite, is 
; 3 » bnormal and erous power in a democratic 
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loyal people as against the white traitors. But| peculiar organization of the executive power. 
ee gl lille Pag Without responsible ministers, the President is, 
citizens by the charm of the pardoning power. oe ee of. cao Our ptmaal tomes 
The South proclaimed the President her savior, | has long ago proved that Congress has less con- 
ead he Dae Ente nan ce a trol over the actions of the executive than the 

. : English Parliament has over the crown. There, 
hard-fought battle against the Southern aristocracy. canal majority in the House of Commons can 
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, “1 | more theoretical than practical value. Moreover, 
were calculated to calm the apprehensions of all | the President, as the seated chief of the whole 
those inclined to hesitate. The policy of the €X-/ nation, is invested with a kind of concentrated 
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only will the definitive plan of reconstruction be | obstinately on his own views and plans; he ought 
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confiscate our free institutions for his personal ben- | not have " anticipated the action of Congress 
efit, We do not apprehend any danger tor the re- | With the fullest consciousness of his good inten- 
public from his reélection as President, should the tions, with the most sincere confidence of his 
gh og sega “0 7 sunrevess pond ue knowledge of the situation, he should have asked 
he. Bat ye el tnt thre hs Ie innate ete earn te pope repent 
outof the political views of the executive. We find | Neste vay cicnry ff ve e: ere : ge 
that the personality of the President begins to be | ©.) Conan phiyansse suet agai sa ee soap ‘ 
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: spain et >) y cooperate in the real work of reconstruction. He 
virtue of a higher law, revealed to the executive, ‘carried out his own plan, not caring for the dis- 
and binding Congress and the people. turbance thrown by his action into the Union par- 

Has not Mr. Seward in his last Auburn speech ty, not heeding the numerous protests sent to him 
declared — pet Spec pen 7 og ne “ €*~ | from all sides, not listening to the prayers of patri- 
thee an career vaniioarnbe Conatens; oe otic men loving him and their country, When at 

‘ ‘ 4 : gress, nor | jast Congress assembled, the Presidént did not 
— national nice Be — alter it; that It present a plan upon which the two branches of the 
sch ge ages Eakin pe Reshma) eo Sp ages —_ aaree. ge a amore oe 
sce sectors ; pa of the plan that he had carried out. There 

| who is it that proclaimed this ~~ law? Has were ee more rebellious States to be admitted, 

ae itt agg _ — I gpoonisnggil on certain conditions, to their relations with the 
ablushe : Das 1 aerat supreme court, the 
guardian of our constitutional orthodoxy, pro- 
nounced upon it! No! Mr. Seward is the prophet 
who has brought us this new political revelation, 
and Mr. Johnson is its incarnation. No one will 
have forgotten these strangely modest words in 
Mr. Seward’s speech: ‘‘1 found in Andrew John- 
son the man needed; he was made military gover- 
nor of Tennessee, and from that moment, al- 
though no uninitiated person was aware of it, the 
only lawful plan of reconstruction was put into 
execution. It may have been slightly modified 
according to circumstances, but it never has been, 
it never can, nor will be, changed.” Is that not 
Cwsarism in its fullest meaning‘ And lect it not 
be said that Mr. Seward’s Auburn oratory was 
only for home consumption, and has no political 
importanee! Do we not know that this speech | 
was the forced confession of the President’s con- 
stitutional adviser?) Do we not know that every | 
word of that declaration can be substantiated by | 
an act of the executive! Have not, in fact, Mr. | 
Johnson and Mr. Seward, by virtue of that doc- 








gece 





left nothing but to examine the qualifications of 
the representatives of Southern States restored 
to all their rights by presidential ordinances. 
And when Congress, as a branch of the federal 
government, now claimed its full right, when it 
nominated a committee to which it referred the 
question of reconstruction, President Johnson 
hastened to show, openly, that he considered all 
further actior of the national representatives as of 
no value atall. He recalled the provisional gov- 
ernors of Southern States, recognized the newly 
elected governors, declaring by this act, as posi- 
| tively as could be, ‘‘L mean not to yield to Con- 
gress!” 

Well!—say his partisans—he has a right to doso. 

We need not repeat the elaborate arguments of 
so many eminent men against this assumed right. 
There is, at least, doubt in the matter, and that 
suffices for saying patriotism and true stateman- 
ship ought to have prevented the President trom 
provoking a conflict with Congress. But even if 
he had had the undoubted right to act as he did, we 
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tion to the President’s policy of restoring the 
Union, must be utterly and instantly overthrown 





go mapethe New Yor Tine, Le 
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feu wotla fon theNew Yak ial 
“The hold their present powerful 
position only by codperating with the President 


in his plan.of reconstruction, and not requiring 
him to codperate with them in their proscriptive 
and desttuctive theories. He is the master of the 
situation, and they will not be able to move him 
from it.’”’ 

This is very polite langu coming from the 
Herald, but read also those matics in which that 
paper paints the majority of Congress asa band 
ot Jacobins, and the committee-of-fifteen as the in- 
strument of the modern Marat, Danton, Robes- 
pierre, known to us as Sumner, Thaddeus Ste- 
vens, Judge Kelley. Read the World, which calls 
the present Congress the Rump-Congress, predic- 
ting the fate of the Rump Parliament of England, 
(if not to this assembly itself, at all events, to its 
work.) Read, or rather do not read, the bru- 
talities hurled into the face of the people’s repre- 
sentatives by the Daily News, and side-by-side 
with these vituperations and threats uttered 
against Congress you always find hymns in honor 
of the wisdom and the power of the President. 
The thousand echoes of the press, in all the States, 
regret daily these teachings of the metropolitan 
press. Do not object contemptuously—“It mat- 
ters not what the press says, and especially what 
those vile organs of copperheadism may bring 
forth!’ It would be an insult to all experience 
and to the intellect of our readers were we to at- 
tempt to prove the power of the press, and even, 
or perhaps especially, the power of the satanic 
press. Moreover, in preaching the exclusive 
veneration of the President and the contempt of 
Congress, that press, perfidious as it is, can, in 
many instances, appeal to the best feelings of hu- 


the people to distinguish where the respect due to 
the President ends, and where an unrepublican 
and dangerous worship of his power begins. 

It is not in the spirit of our disquisition to intro- 
duce into our argument the consideration of the 
ordinary party combinations. We are not think- 
ing, nor do we intend to speak, of the hopes or the 
fears entertained by politicians of opposite camps. 
We shall not ask what would happen if President 
Johnson, rendered supreme by the successful 
preaching of such a worship, should place him- 
self at the head of the Demiocratic party, represent- 
ing the past with all its evils. But we submit to 
the earnest reflection of all good -¢itizens a ques- 
tion of much higher importance. Is it not just 
now most dangerous to the future of our demo- 
cratic republic to exaggerate before the people the 
office of the presidency and to lower in their mind 
the character of Congress? Is it not an absolute 
crime to do so at the present moment, when the 
national sovereignty and true republicanism have 
to be replanted in a soil still so impregnated 
with the aristocratic and despotic views of the late 
slave-system? Can we afford to preach the wor- 
ship of the one-man power just when. we have to 
receive back into the Union those who wanted to 
destroy the government of the many? We leave 
it to our readers to follow up the series of consider- 
ations which this question must call forth in their 
minds. 

Our aim has been to induce earnest and impar- 
tial citizens to cast a searching glance on the 


accession to the presidency and the opening of 
Congress. Let them study the events of that time 
more minutely than we are allowed to do it here. 
The full knowledge of the past alone leads to the 
full understanding of our duties in the present 
and in the future, and more than ever we all need 
now to know what we ought to do as citizens de- 
voted to the republic. The nation will be called 
(upon to decide the great question whether the 
Union shall be reorganized and regenerated by 
national law, or whether a restoration by presiden- 
tial ordinances shall take place. 

The President’s system and the spirit hitherto 
manifested by the majority of Congress are so 
radically different, that there is. no possibility of 
an agreement between the two branches of the 
government, if they both keep the ground which 
they now occupy. We honestly confess that we 
do not see any probability of a change on the 
side of the President, and with equal candor we 
avow that we do not wish for any on the part of 
Congress. The President considers the rebellious 


treats them as now fully restored to all their rights 
in the Union, without being subject to any other 
conditions than those imposed by himself. The 
majority of Congress, however divided by theoret- 
ical views concerning the ‘‘status’’ of the South, 
consider it as still under the control of the nation- 
al power which is entitled by justice and public 
welfare to exact full guaranties for the future, be- 
| fure giving it a share in the government of the 
republic. 

The President believes that he represents the 
views of a majority of the people; and, at all events, 
| he is sure of the assent of the Democratic party. 
| But Congress has been elected by that imposing 
| majority of citizens who voted, at the same time, | 
for war until the unconditional surrender of the 
rebels, and for such a reconstruction of the Union 
as will insure, forever, the full realization of the 
principles enunciated in the Decluration of Inde- 
pendence. A new appeal to the nation therefore | 
can alone solve the conflict; and there is scarcely 
any doubt that the proceedings of the present Con- 
gress will lead to such an appeal. | 

We cannot enter here into a thorough examina- | 
tion of the labors of Congress, already known to our 
readers; we therefore only draw their attention to | 
the salient points of the Congressional situation. | 
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is that, in consequence of the President’s policy, 
| the national legislature appears now in the eyes 
| of the South—and is so represented by all the old, 
| partisans of the South—as a meeting of fanatics, | 
| conspiring to deprive her of the legal status ob- 


| tained through sacrifices and pledges imposed by 


the federal executive. Every act of Congress, 
conceived in the interest of the national cause, 
will therefore be denounced by the South as a deed 
of violence and of ‘justice. The exclusion of; 
Southern representac:ves, not approved by the 
President, although un unubtedly sanctioned by the 
great majority of Union men, is called an act of 
tyranny. More than once already have the parti- | 
sans of the South and the defenders of the Presi- 
dent’s system intimated that Congress, excluding | 
the representatives of the legally reconstituted | 
South, has no right to legjslate for the whole Union. | 
There are already indications that soon the hue- 
and-cry will be raised against Congress as being | 
the cause of an increasing hostility in the South; | 
while it is certain that, had the President main. | 





| trine, restored the South to almost her full power ‘ 
It would be a waste of time and of labor were we | 

to enumerate the long series of ordinances by | 
| which the executive has, without consulting Con- | 
gress, well-nigh achieved the restoration of the | 
South. 

What characterizes best the doctrine of the ex- 
ecutive is the absence of an invariable basis, the | 
want of logical connection between the pretended , 
| principle and the facts given as lawful conse- 
quences of it. Undoubtedly, the new political | 
revelation is as sadly in want of a satisfactory in- 
terpretation as the religious revelation of old. The | 


think that, never better than in this case, would 
the words, “Swmamun jus, summa injuria,’’ find 
their application. 


fanatical belief in the absolute right of his system. 
He is too sagacious not to know that an absolute 
right has an absolute basis, and must be made 
good by absolute actions. He must be well aware 
that his whole work of reconstruction is nothing | 
but a tissue of arbitrary acts and expediencies. 
Let us quote one more example. 
‘ ten , son had told the rebellious States :—‘‘ You must de- | 
power which the President assumes is so absolute, clare the secession ordinance null and void, and | 
eee nee a oetles to 98 pitied rane ae ae eens 
ons fe Frcosipiathecniatioae ‘ “ut | you into relation with the Union.” Several States 
practice, that it can only be conceived as the beau did not obey this presidential mandate, and yet 
ae ee. georepiannages. f the pees j Mr. Johnson recognized them as restored loyal 
tus examine one or two acts of the presi-! States. 
dential restoration policy. The States, says Mr.; He, therefore, cannot claim to be the stern ex- 
| Johnson, never have been out of the Union; this | eeutor of a system which imposes itself upon him, 
1s ~ sacred basis . yrad meg goer ' with such an absolute unity of principles and con- 
and of my system. 1, therefore, am not author- | sequences that he can neither add anything to it, 
ized to intringe upon their rights; cannot impose | a have the slightest particle of it undone. But | 
upon them universal suffrage. And yet he order- | je is convinced of the soundness of his own views, 
ed who should and who should not be electors for | he has a strong will, and trusts to have the power 
the nomination of governors; he prevented those | to carry them out. Alas! The will and -the 
governors, elected according: to the sacred State ower Of the President are now the magic words 
ee aoe yorporay hese "oseone until it a | with which the devotees of the White House sneer 
leased him to give them the investiture; at the} at Congress, frighten the self-seeking, and hope 
fast moment ‘he commanded* the legislature of | tg saan atong ee worshippers of success. 
North Carolina to repudiate the war-debt of the! J. that not Casarism ! 
State. How do these acts of the executive agree; And have we not already among us those cor- 
aep ~~ on gg igre bond pecoay . ws | ruptors of the people’s mind, who in all times noe 
i »y hav y the war, st any in of f , celebrat- 
} UMLOR, | re ve: vig Pe cask™ ted thaaly vin | prepared the ruin of free institutions by celebrat 
st ees that o = pa , : : = ~ ] ae | ing some one man s ag na by meshes bie 
tended right of secession o every unbiased | phower above that of the legislative assemblies / 
mind it must be evident that the President, with We are not of the school which believes that the | 
| his system, stands on no legal ground whatever. | history of other nations cannot teach the Ameri- 
Keane deticaihip possesion ot 1 whenence bGdtnas| Sieltot aekccaieaeetiae layeants af thes 
. ec Ss ss . pon HNGS) eould not successfully use the bayonets of their 
it convenient for his own purposes. The witima | soldiery against the representatives of the people 
ratio of his proceedings 1s his own will. The South | until their scribes, agents, and many an uonest 
Is need ee as apt White nis p> ~ but short-sighted citizen, had taught the pore to 
it may be properly said the Sovernment of the | despise their representatives. Of course we have 
South is, at present, a presidential despotism tem- | not the slightest apprehension of such violent 
pered by condescension to inveterate prejudices changes in our political organization, but the form | 
and personal arrogance. : ; _ |ofa democratic republic is very apt to be filled 
} Such a system is unworthy of the national dig-| with the essence of Casarism as soon as the peo- | 
nity, even if it were founded on law, or justifiable |ple have been converted to the worship of the | 
) by necessity. The tree people of the North have, | gpe-man power. 
at all events, a right to ask of their chiet-magis-| [et us hear a few of the dogmas preached by 
trate to represent them with the majesty of apow- +} prophets of this ntw political creed :-— 
er true to its own program. The South wouldcer- «Congress will be much astonished on finding | 
tainly laugh to scorn the rule of so fickle acon-/ that it has been forestalled by the executive. 
| queror, did she not, with her old political sagacity, |; Whether right or wrong, the President has used 


| accept him, fora while, as a shield against the | pis power in such a manner that his work of re- | 





| 


' 


—— 


ful. Even through the present darkness it is plainly | fully President of the United States, but had he im- | gooaq regime of stern justice; the Southern poli-| grcanization of the South cannot now be undone | 


visible. 
Please tender to the Board of Alderman my | 
; best thanks for the honor they have done me, and 
believe me, Mr. Mayor, with much respect, ! 
Your taithful fellow -citizen, | 
{ (Signed) CuARLEes SUMNER. 
The Hon. F. W. Lincoln, Jr., Mayor, &c., &., &c. 


x ly surrounded himself with the represen- 
tatives of the nation, he would have shown that he 
was thinking more of the source than of the legal 
title of his suddenly-acquired power. [na crisis 
like that through which the Union was then passing, 
it was all important that the spirit of our iustigu- 
tions should preside over the acts of the govern- 
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| ticians are too shrewd not to appreciate their ad-! hy Congress.” 

‘ vantage; they hope that the President’s arbitrary | “««These members of Congress, returning from 

| proceedings will tinish by dissolving the national their homes, must have learned, at least, thus | 

{ party of the North, and cpen the way to new po- | much, that anything—whatever may be its past | 
litical combinations by which they may have the | record, or by whatever combinations it may be | 
best chances of recovering tieir oid domineering | sustained for a time—tiat sets itself up in opposi- | 








No! Mr. Johnson cannot claim to have such a | 
| 
| 
| 

President John- | 


| Gen. Sickles is obliged to do the same. 


| of Congress, but of the executive. 


| one of the States restored by him and a law passed 


tained there a provisional state of affairs, the con- | 
quered rebels would have quietly and patiently | 
awaited the resolution of the federal govern- | 
ment. Even papers devoted to the President's 
ideas bring statements from the South proving | 
this to be the case. But, on the other side, we find | 
that, under the regime established by the President | 
in the South, Gov. Humphreys, for instance, dares 

to execute a law enacted by a rebel legislature in 
favor of the war against the Union, and to speak 

of the confederate States as of a power in legal | 
existence. In Virginia we see Gen. Terry obliged 
to prevent the civil authorities of that ‘restored’? | 
State from executing the barbarous vagrant-laws | 
by which the pardoned rebels intend to re’stab- 


period lying between the day of Mr. Johnson’s | 


States as never having been out of the Union, and | 


the District of Columbia, adopted by the House of 
Representatives, passes the Senate, the great ques- 
tion of unrestricted will come before the 
President. Wealready know that this principle 
does not meet with his approbation, and we now 


all changes of the constitution required by the 
new state of things. For, while we write, we 
receive that strange kind of Presidential message 
sent to Congress by the way of the associated press. 
We shall not expatiate on this singular mode of 
communication from the President to the repre- 
sentatives of the people. Butis this fact not an- 
other proof of an anti-republican spirit exhibited 
by the present executive which we have endeavored 
to characterize. Will it not startle and afflict all 
thoughtful citizens, and not less those who are in- 
clined to adopt the views of Mr. Johnson, to hear 
the President speaking of the labors of the people’s 
representatives in such terms as he uses in that 
document, resembling too much the semi-official 
hints given by the Emperor of France to his obe- 
dient Legislature? 

Mr. Johnson compares the efforts made by Con- 
gress to embody, in the Constitution, the changes 
effected by our great revolution to ‘*the preambles 
and resolutions of town-meetings.’’ Alas! do not 
these sneering words clearly show that Mr. John- 
son, in the White House, has entirely forgotten 
what he knew, what he acted upon, when he was 
in Tennessee? By what right, then, did he act 
when, as governor of that State, he proclaimed the 
freedom even of those slaves whom President Lin- 
coln had excepted from his emancipation procla- 
mation? Did he not then make use of that eter- 
nal law which allows us, which commands us, for 
the salvation of the country, to destroy the means 
of the enemy, especially when they are at the 
same time violators of human rights? And to-day 
Mr. Johnson denies the representatives of the na- 


man nature, and it will not be easy to the mass of| tion the power to sanction, to expound and to 


guarantee, by constitutional amendments, the facts, 
with their necessary consequences, conquered by 
the national victory over the enemy of the re- 
public! 

He says the constitutional amendment abolish- 
ing slavery is all that is wanted and allowed. Let 
us see! What is the meaning of that amendment? 
It is the basis of the new Constitution of the Union; 
for, with all the respect due to our supreme federal 
law, it would be childish to say that the Constitu- 
tion proclaiming universal freedom is the old 
Constitution recognizing, protecting slavery, al- 
though ashamed to speak the word. Now, did 
that old Constitution not contain explicit clauses 
establishing the consequences of the slavery it 
admitted? Is there not still, to-day, that article 
giving three-fifths of the slave population as a 
supplement to the basis of the representation of the 
South? Does not that old Constitution contain an 
article enforcing the extradition of fugitive slaves? 
Was not the federal government the executor of 
| this right given to the slaveholders? Had not the 
| free people of the North to silence their feelings 
| and to bow down before these Constitutional guar- 
| anties given to slavery? And it is not proper and 
| rightful to do for freedom what had been done for 
‘slavery! The victorious nation shouid not have 
, the same right of sanctioning, of guaranteeing, 

the consequences of liberty which the Southern 
aristocracy had used for establishing their privilege 
| of oppression! The charter of liberty should not 
| be made as complete as had been the code of sla- 
very! The President might have conscientiously 
differed with Congress on the nature of the Con- 
stitutional amendments, but to reject altogether 
| their admissibility goes beyond all debatable 
| ground. 
| Mr. Doolittle in the Senate, and Mr. Raymond 
| in the House, both the evident interpreters of the 
Presidential thought, have, by elaborate argu- 
| ments, tried to prove the absolute soundness of 
the President’s policy. ‘The propositions of these 
two gentlemen can only be answered by as com- 
plete a refutation as Senator Wade has made. 
; We refer our readers to the masterly speech of 
that able and constant defender of the new nation- 
}alera. But this much can be said here in a few 
| words: 
| ‘The position taken by these two gentlemen 
| does not warrant an absolute opposition to con- 
| stitutional amendments and laws necessary for the 
| secure establishment of the new order of things. 


| y . ‘ . . 

| Whether the Southern States are in or out of the 
' Union, such constitutional amendments and laws 
|must be adopted. An absolute opposition against 


| them can only be made by those who, like the 





‘South, consider the whole present state of the 


| Union, the constitutional amendment abolishing 

| slavery included, as the consequences of an un- 
lawful war, as a regime of mere force, whose et- 

' fects are to be accepted as far as necessity com- 
pels, but with the mental reservation of throwing 
them off'as much as possible at the first given op- 
portuuity. 

Mr. Raymond, in his argument demonstrating 
that the rebellious States never had been out of 
the Union, went almost so far as to prove that, in 
the midst of their rebellion, they possessed all the 
rights of loyal States. How far is this position 
from that of the Southerners who consider their 
rebellion as a constitutional act ot self-defense ? 
Let the partisans of the absolute State-right doc- 
trine be careful not to stray over the dead line; 
they are very close to it. Let them also, in their 
ardor as fighting legalists, not forget that they 
are legislators, representatives, whose mission it 
is to recognize and to organize the great tacts 
created by a mighty revolution. Let them con- 


‘sider that their task is to look to the future wel- 


tare of the republic, and net so much on the 
things of the past. Why will they obstinately 
wander in the dark and intricate thicket of dis- 
quisitions, arguments and syllogisms about the 
abstract status of the rebel States? Why will 


Union, but States declared loyal and reirganized | The most striking, and, as we think, a very calam- | they not look at them as they appeared in the 
by the executive. ‘To Congress the President had | itous feature of the position of the present Congress | clear light of reality when they were obliged to 


surrender? Were they anything else but so 
many parts of the United States territory (call 
them States, if you like) in which, by the doings 
—not of a rebellious mob—but of all the consti- 
tuted authorities, all constitutions and laws by 
which they had been as States in relation with 
the Union were abolished’ What was to be 
done‘ ‘To reestablish republican governments 
in these repossessed parts of the United States. 
Whose right and duty was it todoso! The Con- 
stitution says ‘‘the United States’’; that means 
the federal government. But the executive alone 
is not the government. Congress is another 
part of it, and in fact the most important part, 
because it is the legislative power. If, theretore, 
the executive assumes to act without Congress, 
if a conflict arises, the sovereign that is, thé 
nation, must decide it. 

And, indeed, the great problem of reconstructing 
will have to be solved by the nation. After all 
the manifestoes of the President, after all the 
wrangling in Congress, this question will be 
decided by the people, either indirectly through 
the legislatures of the different States, or directly 
by a vote of the people. The first will be the 
way if Congress agrees on some ainendments - 
to the federal constitution; should, however, 
Congress, under the influence of the President's 
policy, separate without having been able to 
achieve anything positive for the reconstruction 
of the Union, then a verdict of the people must 
be asked for to solve the conflict between the 
executive and the legislative power. Then the 
nation will have to decide whether she sanctions 
the restoration undertaken by the President, or 
whether she insists on a reconstruction of thie 
Union in conformity with the spirit in which 
the great war against the rebellious aristocracy 


lish slavery in another form. In South Carolina, of the South has been brought to so glorious 


No doubt 
the people will learn that all the anomalies, diffi- | 
culties and threatening dangers manifest in the | 
present situation of the Union, are not the work | 


The legislative proceedings of Congress them- 
selves, the often-criticised strategy of the Republi- 


can leaders introducing so strong a party discipline W 
| into the parliamentary transactions, the insisting | 


on the adoption of an absolute principle as in the | 
case of the electoral franchise in the District of | 
Coiumbia, are all natural consequences of the | 
situation created by theexecutive. The legislative |, 


power, precluded from the participation in what | ; 


an end. 


Restoration, such as President Johnson intends 


to carry out, was the policy of the federal gov- 
ernment during the first two years of the great 
struggle, when the war was waged not so much 
| with the intention to annihilate the rebels as to 
| gently persuade them to come back to the Union; 


hen the whole aim of the government was to 


avoid the necessity of any radical change in the 
constitutive clements of our body politic. 

Union as it was, the constitution as it is! 
' then the watchword; and President Lincoln said : 


“The 


” was 


‘I shall save the Union with slavery, if I can.” 
The government and the people were still shrink- 
ng back from the admission that the rebellion of 


has been done in the South, is now in @ just state | the slave-aristocracy against the democratic re- 


of reaction against the executive. The two branch- 


es of the government, not having acted in concert | | 


| public could not be crushed by reéstablishing the 


sid legal status, but only by a complete destruc- 


from the beginning, continue to follow each of | tion of the pernicious elements which caused the 


them its own line. Instead of a friendly exchange , 


| War. 


Our statesmen still treated the rebellion as 


of views between the executive and Congress, | 4 mere political quarrel, carried, in a fit of pas- 


during the debates of important laws, there is an .i4n trom the ballot-box to the battle-field. 


Mr. 


evident and natural purpose of the latter to act! \.ward was convinced that the war would be ter 
independently, and a mixture of dictatorial] frank-| inated within ninety days; his doctrine, that it 


Who, for instance, knows what the President will | t 
do, when the bill extending the power of the Freed- 


| ness and of calculated reticence in the former. | was enough to subdue the politieal ascendency ot 


he South without destroying the source of her 


power, was the basis of our policy, which, accord - 


men’s Bureau, which has passed the Senate, shall | ing to all these views, was simply restoration. 


have been adopted by the House? It will soon be 
presented to the President for signature, and yet j 


But the South taught the North the real mean- 
ng of the rebellion. ‘The sacrifice of some hun- 


Secretary Seward has, in the name of the Presi-| dred thousands of lives, and of hundreds of mil- 


dent, aesured the governor of South Carolina that 
the federal exeeutive does not admit that the 
second section of the constitutional amendment 
abolishing slavery gives Congress the power to 
enact laws such as that concerning the Freedmen’s 
Bureau. This official declaration of the Secretary 
of State isa kind of pledge given by the federal 
executive to the State of South Carolina; for only 
in consequence of that declaration did the legisla- 
ture of South Carolina adopt the constitutional | z 
amendment. What will the President do, placed 
as he is between the pledge given in his name to 








by Congress? i 
If the bill concerning the electoral franchise in 





lions of money, quickened the understanding and 
nerved the will of the reluctant govefnment and 
people of the North. At last the day came when 
the truth was recognized that, to save the Union, 
a great revolution was necessary. President Lin- 
coin issued his Emancipation Proclamation, and 
called on four millions of slaves to rally round the 
banner of freedom and equal rights in order to 
save the Union 


the common benefit of all citi- 
ens, black and“white. From that moment the 


war-cry was no longer restoration, but reconstruction 
and regeneration of the Union. 


Can we now go back to restoration? Can we, 


from under the bodies of so many victims of a 
too long-prolonged error, dig up a system which 
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THE COMMONWEALTH. 


- {HE TELEGRAPH. 


BY C. P. CRANCH. 
The world of the Past was an infant; 


kingdom of magic: 
We touch a small clicking machine, 
AvAthe baie of the East hear the lands of the 


West, 
With never a bar between. 


We need not the lamp of Aladdin; 
We envy not 8 ring; 
The obedient lig is safe and tame 
carrier- ) wing. : 


8 fairy 
Would lay round the earth in an hour, 
We hold in our hands, and day by day 
We prove its miraculous power. 


Know ye the musical, mystic 
Core’s of the 


So fine on the air they are spun; 
Yet netting the state in fraternal embrace, 
And binding the nation in one. 


From Boston to distant Nevada, 
From Texas to Labrador’s beach, 

They thrill with a fire that is born of a fire— 
Thought flashed in electrical speech. 

And the great world ig dumb no longer, 
Nor time nor a bar; 

Minnesota is talking with Georgia and Maine— 
There is no more a Near or a Far. 

Look anywhere out from your window, 

‘ Look anywhere up the street, 

Ramble along on the railroad track, 
Go seek some shady retreat 

By the road ’mid the blackberry bushes, 
Where the wagons of hay pass by, 

You will see those lines of music ruled 
Along the blue of the sky. 


These gossamer threads of the Summer, 
These webs of ral birth, 

They are — veins of the nation’s life, 
They are vital nerves of the earth. 

Frail as wolian harp-strings, 
And swaying in wind and storm, 

Yet they bind the world in a Union strong, 
And give to the Age its form. 


Though now four years we have battled 


In strife and in y sore, 

The electrical Brine ame 4 the Age shall thrill 
With the of ‘‘Peace once more.” 

They will teach the old lesson of ages, 
Once taught by Galilee’s shore, 

All men are brothers—the earth is one— 
There shall be War no more! 


—New York Evening Post. 


CONCERNING SponGEs.—Most persons who 
have their birth in a Christian land, who are 
at all observing in their habits, and who do not 
belong to that great political party known as 
the “ ¢ unwashed,” have some idea, more or 
less distinct, of the appearance and qualities of 
the sponge. The distinguishing characteristic 
of the sponge is its capacity of absorbing water. 
It has a great imbibing power. In this it is 
second only to the habitues of a city rum saloon 
or a village tavern. The learned tells us that 
it is an animal, and if so it must be like the 
Irishman’s alligator—‘a baste that was all 
mouth except his tail, and that was mouth 
too.” It is because of the wonderful cepacity 
for absorption which some men are endowed 
with by nature, or acquire by long and success- 
ful practice, that they have been denominated 
sponges. Such persons have the faculty and 
the skill of imbibing all that is necessary for 
their maintenance either in a physical, mental 
or oral point of view, with a sang froid and 
matter-of-course sort of air, which is wonder- 
ful to behold. For instance, in the first year 
of my ministry—I am a Baptist minister, reader 
—a man drove up to my gate one terribly 
rainy afternoon, threw the reins over his horse's 
neck, and knocked at my door. I opened it, 
and he said :— 

“Is this the Rev. Mr. Gladius?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“Well, brother G., my name is Elder Sponge. 
I am on my way to the general association, and 
I thought I would stop over night with you. 
I'm very wet, so please take my horse to your 
stable, give him eight or ten ears of corn, and 
run my buggy under cover.” 

Dear reader, I was greener then than I am 
now, and I did it. When I came back to the 
house I found brother S. comfortably seated, 
with his muddy boots on the round of one of 
iny parlor chairs, and his dripping umbrella 
upon the pretty rug my wife was at so much 
pains to make. I went into the kitchen just 
in time to hear that lady tell our little hired 
girl to go to the store, a quarter of a mile away, 
and get some black tea, for brother S. had told 
her he couldn’t drink any other. We kept 
that man two days, and when I arrived at the 
general association, I heard of brother S. tell- 
ing that we had treated him very shabbily. 

An old friend of mine, the son of a Baptist 
minister, told me once that when he was a boy 
he really used to think that he had curried the 
horses and blackened the boots of every Bap- 
tist in Ohio. He said their stock of chickens 
became so reduced by the visits of the travel- 
ling ast of the Sponge persuasion, that there 
wes only left one long-legged wary old rooster, 
who became so suspicious that the instant he 
caught sight of a Br. Sponge coming over the 
brow of the hill, with wide extended legs and 
feet scattering the dust in clouds behind him, 
he took to the woods, cackling at the top of 
his voice, “My turn next—my turn next !” 

I have already alluded to the air with which 
the Sponge inflicts himself upon you. He 
really seems to think he is doing you a great 
favor, and that you ought to be overwhelmed 
with the sense of the honor done you by his 
visit. Mrs. Gladius can’t stand that. Mes. G. 
is @ very nice woman and a very clever wo- | 
man, but not long ago she expressed herself 
to me somewhat Eecttly in this wise :— 

“I didn’t care so much about that man (i. e. 
Br. ) staying here a week, or about his 
blacking his boots on the window sill, or his 
smoking his nasty pipe in the parlor, or mak- 
ing me get soft boiled and toast for him 
every morning. I could stand his detestable 
sanctimonious snuffle when he prayed, but to 
think of his squeezing my hand when he left, 
and telling me it must afford me great pleasure 
to carry out the apostolic injunction in He- 
brews, 13; 2, and that I would receive my re- 
ward—that I can’t stand, and I won’t stand, 
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Wades thousand dollarsa year and my expen- 
ses paid.” P a Pie 
«Well, sir, my salary is just eight hundred 
dollars a your, elllt fol leave this room 
instanter, I.shall te.put:you out.” — 
“What! ej the general agent, lift- 
ing up his | in holy horror, “is that 


spirit of the gospel ; is this fulfilling the injunc- 


‘| tion of the apostle, “As much as lieth within 


you, live ly with all men?” 

“May be. not,” replied my friend. “But I 
am very sufe that the apostle never meant all 
men to live with me, and I interpret the text 
to mean, ‘As much as don’t lie in you, put ’em 
out,’ and I shall. immediately proceed from the 


exposition to the application unless you leave.” 
? he general agent left. Reader, doo’t un- 


Christian’s course. I must say that I think it 
a little too severe. [ have in contemplation a 
milder re . I propose buying a six- 

under, planting it before my front gate, and 
Coding it with a blank cartridge. When Br. 
Sponge makes his ce I will touch it 
off. This will, I think, in most cases, scare 
him. But if he should continue to advance, I 
shall then, with my family, execute a masterly 
retreat to the barn, where I shall have enough 
provisions stored to last me until the enemy 
raises the siege and retires.—Christian Times. 





Tut INHERENT WICKEDNESS OF SHIRTS.— 
A long time ago, I undertook the supervision 
of a set of shirts, including, of course, their 
wearer. It was the height of my young ambi- 
tion that the man should be exactly fitted by 
his shirts, concerning which he began to make 
complaints just one moon after I took him in 
charge. 

“What is the matter with them ?” I meekly 
inquired. 

“There isn’t a single one that fits me.”’ 

Totally unconscious of the inherent wicked- 
ness of the article concerned, I flattered myself 
that the difficulty would be easily remedied. 
So I ripped here and basted there, pulled up 
this shoulder and pulled down that, till I thought 
I had got it. 

Mistaken mortal! it would not fit ! 

1 made another series of experiments with 
equally futile results. Then I consulted one 
or two friends, and felt sure I had at last dis- 
covered where the shoe—I mean the shiri— 
pinched. I applied a cure, but the thing wasn’t 
cured. Next I emploved a tailor to try his 
skill. Not one whit better. The man was get- 
ting—and I was getting—desperate. 

As my dernier resort, I summoned a council 
of sewing-society women, and we went into a 
committee of the whole. For hours, we ex- 
pended our united wits on a single shirt, often 
subjecting the luckless owner to successive trials 
of the gar.nent. 

“Don’t that now fit your neck exactly ?” 
asked the head of the conspiracy, as for the 
forty-fifth time we gathered around our victim. 

“Why, yes,” with a charming smile of relief, 
and twisting his head about experimentally. 

“Really, I can’t suggest any improvement.” 

“Oh! be joyful!” exclaimed 1, clapping my 
hands. 

“Suppose,” said one of the wise women, look- 
ing at me over her glasses as if some important 
idea had struck her, “suppose we cut out a new 
shirt on the improved plan, and if that suits, 
we'll take a pattern from it.” 

“Agreed,” cried I, quite jubilant, and ran to 
a chest for the cotton. 

So we cut, basted, and tried on—sewed, and 
| tried on—starched, ironed, and tried on. 

“Capital!” affirmed our representative of 
the lordly sex. “Not a thread amiss. It is the 
first time in my lite that a shirt has exactly 
fitted me.” 

As a grateful memorial, I made up six new 
| ones after that identical pattern. We entered 
‘on our triumphant epoch. i 

Woe worth the day! Must I own that be- 
fore forty-eight hours had passed, that “exactly 
fitted” individual called me aside, and pointed 
with cruel significance to his neck. 

“T am very sorry,” with the blandest air in 
the world. “I suppose your mistake came from 
your great desire not to choke me.” 

* Mistake !choke you !” echoed I convulsively, 
a little tempted to try the latter. 

“Don’t be ttoubled. It requires only a slight 
alteration—a trifle cut out of the binding, that’s 
all. You see its rather large.” 

“Why couldn’t he have found it out before ?” 
—to myself. Then aloud with great dignity : 
“Tell me preci#¥y how much to cut out.” 

“Well, I should say just about an inch.” 

“Just about an inch,” muttered I sarcastic- 
ally, adding, I believe the mischief is all in 
your neck, which dilates and contracts on pur- 

ose to torment me.” 

He smiled kindly on my wrathful tears, and 
I— well—when the shirt was “rough-dry,” I 
dutifully cut out the inch, basted the binding, 
and tried it on again. 

“Chat is just what I wanted. It does very 
nicely now, you see,” working his chin ap and 
down. 

“Yes, I see. I did before.” - 

“Practice makes perfect, and this time you 
hit the nail on the head.” 

When the change was completed, he once 
more tried on the shirt, and unequivocally as- 
|sured me that “it fitted to a T.” 
| the same alteration in the other five, and sat 
down to take a bit of comfort. 

Can you imagine what next happened ? 

In the course of a fortnight, the man gave 
me an invitation to ride with him, which I was 
only too happy to accept. How extremely gra- 
cious and agreeable he was! J might have sus- 
pected something was coming. From one thing 











| to another he led the conversation, till finally 


he approached the old hateful topic, (he had on 
one of his new shirts.) 

“I don’t mind my vexation,” remarked I in- 
nocently, “now that you are at last suited.” 
Then, supposing the matter forever at rest, I 
turned to a pleasanter subject. But coming 
back to the shirts again his face assumed such 
a deprecating look, that I exclaimed in alarm :— 

“Nothing ails them now, I hope.” 

“Only a very little thing, and easily altered. 
In your fear of getting them too large, they 
are a trifle too small—only a trifle.” 

My heart swelled, but I uttered not a word. 

When we reached home, I made him mea- 
sure off on his forefinger exactly how much he 
wished inserted. The shirt he had on happened 
to be the identical one I had first altered. 1 
was fortunate enough to discover in my work- 
basket the very piece I had cut out. And I 
was malicious enough to exult at its proving 





there now!” 

“Ifthese Sponges were always upon religious 
or denseneenees business it would not be 
quite so ; but generally they are peddling | 
books, selling reapers, or bakin rat inp 
about the country. It is astonishing what de- 
mands they will make of one. I once received 
a letter like this :— 


_ “SPONGEVILLE, Aug. 5. 
Rev. Mr. Gladius: Dear Brother:—I am a 
Baptist in good standing, and am engaged in 
the commission business. Can you inform me 
what is the price of beans in your village? An 
early answer will greatly oblige, 


the exact measure of the addition wanted. So 
I sewed it in again, repeating to myself all the 
while, “Oh the crotchetty-ness of man!” 

Will you believe me when I whisper it confi- 
dentially, that after all this, for many years, I 
alternated between cutting out and putting in 
the self-same piece—the man’s neck invariably 
playing me false. 

Of late, however, I have dropped the labor 
of mole. having discovered that pinning over 
one week, and unpinning the next, answers all 
the purpose. The victim of this perpetual 
change silently acquiesces in the inevitable 
arrangement; and what is better, he has learned 





Yours in the bonds of gospel love, 
: : A. SPONGE.” 
- The following was my reply :-— . 

“Mr. A. Sponge: Dear Sir : Yours of the 5th 
is received. No. Send me a stamp for the 
postage of this letter. Yours, &c., 

GLapivs.” 

A still more summary dealing is that of my 
friend, Rev. Museular Christian. My friend 
boards at the village hotel, and not long since 
he was visited by a tall, solemn looking indi- 
vidual, who announced himself as the genral 
agent of the Aurora Borealis Aid Commis- 
sion, for supplying the destitute inhabitants of 
the North Pole with palm leaf fans and ice- 
cream freezers. He also said that he supposed 
that it was convenient for him to stay there un- 
til he could agrees the ne = the churches. 

“Certainly, the landlord w happy to 
tertain you,” blandly responded my frend. 

“Ah, yes, but I want to stop with you. I 

the minister.” 


alwa’ og Boy A 

“Well, will let you occupy one of my rooms 
for a dollar and a half a day. 

“But I don’t mean that. I mean for you to 
entertain me as other ministers do; they don’t 
charge me anything.” ; 

With that my friend turned and looked him 

uare in the face and said :— 

“What is your salary, sir ?” 


i 
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to do the race rong : 
| There is a shirt hanging over a chair in his 
{chamber at this moment. I have had the cu- 


|Tiosity to go in and examine it, as I have been 
writing. I find it is the pinning-over week.— 


Hours-at-Home. 

| Tue Fire on tur Heartu.—Let there be 
‘one room at least in every home, where the 
family, particularly if there be children, can 
gather around the chimney-place, and watch, 
| as they sit musing or talking, the flitting flame 
| of either the hickory log, or, for lack of that, 
| the bituminous coal; and by all means, let that 
‘fire-place be generous in its size—not, perhaps, 
so capacious as to allow all to sit within its 
jaws, and to look up at the bright stars of heaven 
shining down from above—such a one we re- 
member, years ago, in a rude in the 
— of pa —— we passed a night—but 
still ample enoug a good-sized log to be roll- 
ed sind comaultted to its bed tune. 

Ivis not often that we now see those rousing 
wood-fires of a former generation. They are 
no longer an actual necessity. Modern science 
has introduced many other methods for warding 
off the searching blasts of winter. The screens 
that were set up at our backs, as an additional 
means of attaining warmth and comfort, have 
now been folded up and laid aside. The innum- 
erable logs of wood, usually’sawed in the hot- 















the | for. 


derstand me as indorsing the Rev. Muscular | p 


So I made | 


test day of July, by men who were 
cel of the saw, and -who never tired however 
long and hot might be the day, are rarely want 
ed now. The large, stout leathern apron, wit' 
its convenient handles, by which the woo 


was carried to the fire-place, is no longer calle 


No one of the rising generation, we ventur : 
to say, ever saw such a fire upon the hearth- - 
its huge logs piled one above the other, an | 
sending up such volumes of flame that no ne - 
approach was possible. That fire has gone ou , 
and a cold, black, funereal stove has usurpe | 
its place. So, too, have gone out the liber | 
wood-fires of our father’s kitchens, before whic a 
were roasted such ample sirloins and ovr 
whose living coals such savory steaks weie 
repared. 

But if these open fires are no longer a nece - 
sity as a means of affording warmth, are thy 
not necessary as promoters of ventilation, chee - 
fulness, and gladness in the household? We 
may easily decide this by comparing the atmo - 

here and cheerfulness of a room lighted v > 
a a bright, blazing fire, and one heated on) ” 
by a furnace or by a closed stove, with ever ° 
means of obtaining fresh air carefully cut ot . 
No matter how high may be the temperatur : 
of such a room, if we enter it upon a cold day, 
and see no open fire, an involuntary shudde - 


sun-light enter to dispel the gloom. 

How pleasant to those who dwell in cities 
and who never know the brightness of a fire 
on their own hearths, is the recollection of the 
cosy wood-fire over which they sat in those 
frosty evenings of early autumn, —— the 
bright, clear, sunny days, in the distant farm- 
house among the mountains or by the sea-shore ! 
The thoughts and aspirations of those happy 
hours will be far more lasting than the embers 
by the light of which they were kindled. 

Let every man, then, who builds or occupies 
a house, particularly if it be in the country, see 
that he has at least one open chimney-place or 
grate for either wood or coal. If he has any 
desire that his children should ever have happy 
associations with home, and that in after years 
their thoughts should revert with pleasure to 
the scenes of their youth, let the family fire- 
side be something more than a name. If it be 
in any way practicable, let there be an open 
fire-place in every room in the house as a means 
of ventilation, especially in the case of.sickness ; 
and in the chamber what can be more genial 
or more conducive to that quiet repose which 
we seek, than watching the fire-light flashing 
upon the ceiling ; and in the tedious hours of 
illness, what a friend and companion is this 
same firelight. 

Does not delightful Irving tell us that it was 
oy the light of the open fire that the bold dra- 
goon saw, as he lay snug in bed, the movement: 
of the portrait ? and although we may not de 
sire to see anything so terrifying, it is at such 
times that portrait and picture exert a new in 
fluence upon our imagination, however familiar 
they may be tous. Yes, we should willingl: 
part with many a luxury before we relinquis 
what we consider a necessity, as well as pet: 
haps a luxury.— The Horticulturist. 


WHAT RABBI JEHOSHA SAID. 

BY JAMES RUSSELL LOWELL. 

Rabbi Jehosha used to say 

That God made angels every day, 

Perfect as Michael and the rest 

First brooded in creation’s nest, 

Whose only office was to cry 

“Hosanna!” once, and then to die— 

If with life’s sources to be blent 

Be not return from banishment. 


Rabbi Jehosha had the skill 3 
To know that Heaven is in God’s will, 
And doing that, though for a space 
One heartbeat long, may win a grace 
As full of grandeur and of glow 

As Princes of the Chariot know. 


’T were glorious, no doubt, to be 

One of the winged hierarchy, 

To burn with Seraphs or to shine 

With Cherubs, deathlessly divine: 6 

Yet I, perhaps, poor earthly clod, 

Could I forget myself in God, 

Could [ but find my nature’s clew 

Simply as birds and blossoms do, 

And but for ove rapt moment know 

*Tis Heaven that comes, not we that go, 

Should win my place as near the Throne 

As the pearl angel of its zone, 

And God would listen, ’mid the throng, 

For my one breath of perfect song. 
—The Nation. 

FasuioN—FatLse CAtves.—A friend ¢1 

going into a large Broadway establishment yc ;- 
terday, to have some work done, was inform: 1 
that the job could not be completed before t] 2 
latter part of next week, inasmuch as all t! 2 
women hands of the concern were busily er - 
ployed in making “false calves.” Further co - 
versation revealed the fact that our metropolitz "1 
jladies have taken to wearing “false calves ” 
They are so neatly adjusted to the leg as 1 
escape detection, and give it a rotund, deve - 
oped appearance. On mentioning thétireun - 
stance to a friend this morning, he replied th: t 
'he had been aware of the fact for some tim, 
adding that it was no longer safe to admire » 
ladv’s limb, while promenading up and dow 
Broadway, inasmuch as it was impossible 1» 
tell which were genuine and which were fals . 
Alas, what are the feminine portion of our con - 
munity coming to? False limbs, false teet , 
rats asl mice, paint, pads and plumpers. Wt > 
can tell what he is going to be joined to, whe . 
slipping his head into the matrimonial noos . 





by a male costume which I observed while trav - 
elling with a party of friends in Canada la ; 
summer. On the St. Lawrence steamer, an:l 


a wreath of more or less white lace aroun | 
their hats, looking as if they had run the'- 
heads foul of a ballet-dancer and carrying awa ° 
part of her rigging. At the earnest solicitatio 
‘of a lady in the party, whose curiosity was e> - 
cited as to what the thing meant, thinking it 
might be a mark of royalty, or something « < 
the kind, I made bold to inquire and receive | 
the following explanation :—A few years sinc : 
acockney English officer, stationed at Mon - 


white crape around his hat to protect his hea | 
from the sun, or for some other reason. Ther - 
upon the young men of the city, not to be bi - 
hind the style, did the same, and the fashic . 
came into vogue. Our neighbors should, di - 
ring the coming season, complete their summ: = 
costume by adding the jaunty vails, which tk: 
English “taney” wear down to the Epsom an | 
Derby races to protect their ‘knowledge box.’ 
“gullet,” “ogles,” “‘conk” and “mazzard,” fro 1 
the dust and heat. The London bloods hay 2 
of late taken to wearing the zouave breeche ; 


and they promise eventually to become all th 2 
| rage. 


Some of the London merchants have i - 
stituted a custom of charging an admission fi 2 


by paying a small fee, and examine allt) e 


purchases, unless disposed to do so. Somethir.g 
of the kind would doubtless prove a success ‘a 
New York. Smoking saloons, where men crn 
purchase a cigar and “lay off” and enjoy it «a 
a lounge or in an easy chair, without encou - 





with profit. The English shopkeepers are, lil e 
jours, daily coming to employ more females s 
clerks. I have been much entertained of la e 
\in perusing the English journals to se 
‘how rapidly American provincialisms and w r 

hrases are being incorporated into their di - 

ect. Fifteen or twenty years ago our Engli ) 
cousins took most naturally to French expre - 
sions. They now, however, use such terms s 
| “skedaddle,” “bounty-jumper,” “dead beat ’ 
and “gobble,” as glibly as the veriest “Yankee 


—New York Cor. of Hartford Press. 





| ALrrrte Fun.—When was Ruth very ru e 
to Boaz? When she pulled his ears and tr 1 
(on his corn. 


Jones was carried home from the Burns Fi - 
tival, on a shutter, and his anxious wife j :- 


said one of the bearers, “he's Scotched, b it 
not killed.” 

Clever Anagrams.—It is said that Napolec 1 
when he was asked by Dr. O'Meara it he reai y 
thought he could invade England at the tire 
he threatened to do so, replied in the followi z 


- 





part and par- 


comes over us—more especially if no rays ¢ 


This latest fashion is only excelled in absurdit - | 


in Montreal, we met many gentlemen havin ¢ | 


treal, one day appeared in the streets with th ; | 


MARCH 24, 





anagram: “Able was I ere I saw Elba.” 
Whether this is true or not, we should like to 
see & more nious or extended anagram, 
which, the veal will observe, reads the same 
I va wt ~omny i ported th 
n our sc sit was re at 
a : tant dainer told his offenses in these 
words: ‘Lewd I did live, evil did I dwel”—an 
anagram which certainly rivals that attributed 
to Napoleon. ] : 

A Confusion of Ideas.—The President's re- 
cent charge against Stevens, Sumner, &c., of 
instigating his assassination, reminds one of Mr. 
~~ unfortunate blunder at Washington, 
as related by himself in a letter :— 

“Goin into the Willard’s I called for a go uv 

in, which the gentlemanly and urbane bar- 

eeper sot afore me, and I drank. ‘Put it 
down with the rest ov mine,’ sez I, with an im- 
pressive wave uv the hand. 

“ «Your name,’ sez he. 

“ Assomin a intellectool look, I retorted, ‘Do 
you know Charles Sumner ?” 

‘Here I overdid it—here vaultin ambition 
o’erleaped itself. Hed I sed ‘Saulsbury,’ it 
might have ansered, but to give Sumner’s name 
for a drink uv gin, was a piece uv lunacy for 
wich I kan’t account. I wuz iguemiadinaly 
kicked into the street.” 

: FURNITURE! 


———s 





Parlier Sets. 
Etageries, 
Hat Trees, 
Chamber Sets, 
Dressing Cases, 
Marble Top Tables. 





We have on exhibition and for sale, 
OUR SALESROOM, 


Nes. 3 & 4 Holmes’ Block, Haymarket Sq., 
Onz or THE LarGest AssoRTMENTS IN New ENGLAND 


—or— 


Rich Black Walnut 
CHAMBER SETS. 


Purchasers will be amply repaid by examining our stock 
before making their selections. 


— 


BEAL & HOOPER, ° 


Jan. 6. MANUFACTURERS. 


ART GALLERY! 


CHILDS & JENKS, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
MIRRORS AND PICTURE FRAMES, 


Ce) deed 


Every Description, and Dealers 
—iIxXx— 
Paintings, 
Engravings, 
Photograph Albums, 
Cartes de Visite, 
AND OTHER WORKS OF ART. 





No. 127 Tremont St., Boston. 


ALFRED A. CHILDS. CHARLES W. JENKS. 


Jan. 6. 


THE UNIVERSAL 
i] yr T War Al 
CLOTH ES-WRINGER 
Is the only Wringer with the 
Patent Cog-Wheel Regulator, 
which gives the upper roll equal power with the lower, and | 
saves all friction both to the rubber-rolls and the clothes. 
We have the testimony of hotels and laundries that this 
| wringer will outwear from three to five wringers without 
cog-Wheels. It has always taken the first premium wherever 
exhibited in fair competition with others. 
Prices: No. 1i, 810; No. 2, $8.50. 
IT SAVES 


Time, Labor, Clothes and Money. 
EVERY FAMILY WILL HAVE ONE. 
It is only a question of time. Thousands of dollars are daily | 
saved by pressing the dirt and water out of the clothes in- | 
stead of twisting and wrenching the fabric, and destroying 
the garment. 





| 
| 
| Cotton is Expensive. 

Save it by using the UNIVERSAL CLOTHES WRINGER. 
| Ladies who have long used them, and know their value, 
speak in the highest terms in their praise. One says, ‘*1 can 
now go to bed and sleep after washing-day.” 





or LIFE-SIZE, on the 


ographs cheerfully shown. tf 


AMES PLOW COMPANY, 


MEDICAL. 
SUCCESSORS TO No. § 
OLIVER AMES & SONS, cae GREAT NEW ENGLAND 
"cae REMEDY! ~~, C 


NOURSE, MASON & CO. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS 


— AND — 


MACHINES. 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL DEALERS IN 





1866. 











Dr. STRICKLAND’S MELLIFLUOUS COUGH BALSAM 
is warranted to cure Coughs, Colds, Hoarseness, Asthma, 
w Sore Throat, Consumption, and all affec- 














DR. J. W- POLAND’S 


"WHITE PINE COMPOUND. 


tions of the Throat and Lungs. “Tt was early in the Fay that this compound 
For — by fer ng os > cents per on tle. beg ——., A mem| my a oe ble number, o 
Geo. C. Goodwin & Co. Hanover Street, Boston, Sole irritation the throat, attended disagrees 

Agents for New England.” Rém Nov li. | cough. Thad for some months previous thought that » 5 




















TO WHO 


The Co 


compounded as to 

Garden, Grass and Field Seeds, Fertilizers, : roe the pte lungs. To test the value of it in the case 
&c.y Keo ae } ay £. De. 3 we! alluded to, I asmall quantity of the medicine 
y y) j ; 7) that I had been , and gave it in teaspoonful doses. 

[ } [ The result was . Within two days the TH 
QUINCY HALL, (over Quincy Market,) | e irritation of the throat was removed, the cough subsided, 
BOSTON ® aud a speedy cure was effected. Soon after this, I sent some 
' Dr. STRICKLAND’S PILE REMEDY has cured thousands | to s lady in Londonderry, N. H., who had been suffering oo 
—anp— of the worst cases of Blind and Bleeding Piles. It gives | some weeks from a bad cough, occasioned by eed 

immediate relief, and effects a permanent cure. Try it | snd had raised mucus with blood. a sous 

No. 53 Beekman Street, New York. directly. It is warranted to cure. relief, and sent for more. She took sbout ten ounces of ~_ 
For sale by all Druggists. 50 cents per bottle. it, and got well. J. B. Clark, Esq., editor of the ay gee 
FACTORIES AT Geo. C. Goodwin & Co., 38 Hanover Street, Boston, Sole | Daily , made a trial of the same | = in the 
WORCESTER AND GROTON JUNCTION, MASS. Agents for New England. R6m Nov. 11. | case of a severe cold, and was cured immediatly. He was so 








me bai attending ita sales if placed before the public, that he finally rin 
persuaded name send road n 
PROFESSIONAL. See eee i November, 1865, 1 frst advertised it under bewie all 
THE eS eee eee _ pt mare ee ee en : 
there w ~ 
AMERICAN UNION SPEAKER. D *® E. BLAXK® (32a en. ne oe the pecul 
" cough remedies in the , and it still maintains that German ft 
BY HON. JOHN D. PHILBRICK, DENTIST, tion, There is good reason for all this : It is very sooth pearetac 
Sup tend ef Boston Public Schools. Ne. 16 Eliot Street, Boston. —— noing ee is — Wy cheep. ei pits. 
Containing Standard and Recent Selections in Prose and Jan. 27. jr “Asa remedy for Kidney complaints, the te Pine > days 
Poetry, for Recitations and Declamations in Schools, Acade- Cc d stands unrivalled. It was not ted for that What wa 
’ ; os it for a cough, was not only ee 
mies and Colleges. With Introductory Remarks on Elocu- ORTHINGTON G. SNETHEN, er ee cane lof a kidney difficulty Facing 
tion and Explanatory Notes. Crown octavo. Price $2.25. — years’ ceniio’. Since that tal discovery With we 
Sunt ial wendbin toede at dates ee many thousands have used it for the same complaint, and The fadiz 


A Beok for every Student of Elocution. 


The deservedly high reputation of the author of this work 
asan American Educator, foremost among the practical 
working bers of his profession, is a sufficient guaranty 
of its excellence and adaptation to school 

“TI think Mr. Philbrick has been most happy in his com- 
pilation. The plan is unique and American, and the title 
expresses its national characteristics.’’— Gov. A. H. Bullock. 


TAGGARD & THOMPSON, 
PUBLISHERS, 








Mch. 17 








EVERETT OIL Co. 
PREFERRED STOCK 
For Sale. 





We offer for sale a limited number of shares of this stock at 
the low price ot 


THREE DOLLARS PER SHARE. 

The 16,000 shares of preferred Stock issued by this Com- 
pany are entitled, by a vote of the Stockholders, to the en- 
tire earnings of the Company, amounting, at present, to over 

82500 PER MONTH, 














BALTIMORE, Mp., 


Claims, and prosecutes Claims before the Departments at 


Washington, D.C. 








LD ACCOUNT BOOKS, NEWSPAPERS, 








INSURANCE 


$20,000 
on one risk, at their office, No. 10 Old State House, Boston. 
DIRECTORS : 





which will enable the Company to pay dividends equal to 3 
per cent. per month upon the par value of 85, or 
Fifteen Cents per Share per Month 3 | 
which amount is to be paid exclusively to holders of the pre- | 
ferred Stock until said dividends shall amount to Two Dol- 
lars per shate, and interest at 7 3-10 per cent. 
This © y own interests in several Wells on 


PIT HOLE CREEK, 


now producing largely, in addition to much other valuable 
property. It is expected that their production of Oil will be 
largely increased within the next few months. 








For further information apply to 
THOS. C. LOMBARD & CO.. 





Cash Assets, $3,600,000. 





This, the oldest purely Mutual Life Insurance Company in 
the United States, has been uniformly successful, always 
making large and regular returns in cash to all policy hold- 
ers. Last cash dividend, rorTY PERCENT. It is strictly an 
institution for mutual protection, entirely beneficent. in all 
its workings and tendencies. 





BROKERS IN PETROLEUM AND COAL STOCKS, 


L. A. ELLIOT & CO., | 
No. 322 Washington Street, 
BOsTON, 


Documents showing the benefits of Life Insurance, with | of the throat. Howse ails 
| the advantages of the Mutual Plan, and the superior posi- FROM JAMES J. HOYT. age 
| tion and marked success of this Company, and explaining Braprorp, N.H., September, 1860. In his @ 


. IMPORTERS OF 
FOREIGN ENGRAVINGS, CHROMOS, ETCILINGS, &c. 
AND DEALERS IN 
PRINTS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 

(> Most favorable terms to Printsellers, Canvassers and 


Teachers. tf Jan. 6. W. W. Morianp, Medical Examiner. ly Jan. 6. also, and I could rest nights without choking up and raising There'sac 
: een e Yeah etek arte ka | so much. I have taken nearly three bottles, and um feeling nm 
——-- anit 2 2 = io wees OF like a well man. rhe pan 
N’S ete INSURANCE COMPANY I would add, that my father’s family is inclined to con- He springs 
ALLEN’ | $v sumption, my father, mother and two sisters having died of ~ 
LIVERPOOL, ENGLAND. it. “Who's 


New Photographie Rooms, | 
6 TEMPLE PLACE, | 
BOSTON, 
Have so superior in Boston for convenience, light or facili- 
ties in the execution of 
SUPERIOR PHOTOGRAPHS, 
whether on CARD or PORCELAIN, or VIGNETTE, BUST, | 
} 
| 
| 
| 
| 
{ 


MOST REASONABLE TERMS. 


Visitors always welcomed at the rooms, and sample pho- 
Mar. 3. 





NO PIANIST 


Will fail to admit that of the hundreds of books of instruc- | 
tion in Pianoforte Music published, RICHARDSON’S NEW | 
METHOD, takes the lead and seems destined to keep it. 
Another, “I | Twenty-five thousand copies of RICHARDSON’S METHOD | 
had to pay fifty cents for a washer-woman before, and now | are sold every year,—a sale which no similar book has ever , 
| we do it ourselves.”? Another, ‘the rich may afford to do | reached. 


It is adapted alike to the youngest and to the old- 


| without them, but I could not,’ &c., &c. These area few | est, to the beginner, for first lessons, and to the amateur, for 
| among thousands. Everyone using them will report like. | general practice. Price $3.75. Sold by all music dealers. 


wis 
On receipt of the above price, from places where no agent | 
is selling, we will send a wringer ‘‘PREE OF EXPENSE.’’ What 
we especially want is a good 
i 
CANVASSER | 


| Sent post-paid. 





| 
OLIVER DITSON & CO., 
PUBLISHERS, | 


Mch.10. 277 Washington Street. 3t 





; 
in every town. Any good person might make larger wages 


than other employments will afford, as we offer strong in- 
ducements, and will give exclusive sale in one or more towns. | 
Send for circular. Address 
| GEORGE H. HOOD, Agent, 
| 97 Water Street, Boston. | 
Also, Agent for DOTY’S CLOTHES-WASHER. 
| Feb. 24. 








REMOVAL. 





WE HAVE REMOVED TO OUR 


NEW AND SPACIOUS HALLS, | 


(FORMERLY KNOWN AS TREMONT THEATRE AND ALLSTON ITALL,) 





No. 116 Tremont Street, 


} 


| 
| 
| 


Nearly opposite Park Street Church, 


WOOL, WOOLENS, ETC. 


| OPS W ELL, 


ppAbbowent & 








KINSLEY & FRENCH, 


IMPORTERS AND DEALERS IN 
WOOLENS, VESTINGS & TRIMMINGS, 
37 Franklin Street, Boston. 





HENRY W. FRENCH, | 
WM. W. RHOADES. | 


JAMES HORSWELL, 
EDW. W. KINSLEY, 
Jan. 6. 6m 


COBURN, |! 
COMMISSION- MERCHANTS 





. SE AND 8: gained up to 160 pounds. 
ee j aiocaebes Reosned which did all this for me. I soon began to have upon the gr 
WOOL, | persons apply to me ee medicine, and, a yen know, I single day 
98 Federal Street, | ordered it for sale. In eight months, though without mak- § 
BOSTON. | McPHAIL & CO., ing much + xertion, I disposed of 640 botties of the Com- pa, am told 


RICHARD P. HALLOWELL. 
Jan. 6. 


GEORGE W. COBURN. | 





Where we are prepared to show an assortment of 


CARPETINGS, | 


| “ORNAMENTAL GOODS. 


oes as ner aenanameraetio | 





Oil Cloths, Window Shades, 


W M. 


eae rn ae BS 


| other property at moderate rates of premium. 


the most 


| in the settlement of claims. 


| bling bodily injury, at premiums ranging from $3 to $60 


Oldest Accident Iasurance Co. in America, 


' over six hundred losses paid—ineluding $45,000 to fifteen 


Economy, caution in its risks, and prudent investments, 


be forwarded free of expense. 


the different kinds of Policies with their methods of pay- 
ment, may be obtained, free of expense, upon application, 


either personally or by mail, to the officers or agents of the | 


Company. 





Directors. 
John A. Andrew, Thos. A. Dexter, M. P. Wilder, Sewell 


Tappen. Chas. Hubbard, James Sturgis, Geo. H. Folger, F. | time here must be short unless I soon got relief. That Spring Twas a sla 
C. Lowell, Jas. 8S. Amory, Homer Bartlett. I was induced to try your White Pine Compound though my a 
faith in it was small. The swo 


B. F. STEVENS, President. 
JOSEPH M. GIBBENS, Secretary. 


PERCY Mi DOV Es... 0c vdvessees MANAGER. 


Authorized Capital ........ 0 ...seceeees 810,000,000 ; “T arrest 
Paid ap expltel ual Reserves..........-:- 6,000,000 think of your White Pine Compound. I never before put No nines 
Fire Premiuma in ‘864. .........s00e-eees i pen to paper to tellany man what I thought of a patent No nigger ¢ 


%2,000,000 
The above amounts represent GOLD. 


Stockholders Personally Liable for all Claims. 


Insures against the hazards of FIRE on Merchandize and 
Buildings in- 





Unquestionnble Security, 
while it will ever be distinguished for 
Promptitude and Liberality 


Policies issued and all losses settled at the 
BOSTON OFFICE, Nos. 1 & 3 KILBY ST: 


STEPHEN HIGGINSON, 
Agent and Attorney for the Company. 
WM. C. HIGGINSON, Surveyor. ly Jan. 6. 











PROTECTIVE INSURANCE. | pulmonary consumption, and was given up to die, but was, Your tras 
aan nevertheless, entirely cured by a preparation made by his > 
THE ORIGINAL own hands from this bark. Since that time, until I became 
> r¥ 7 . TOnTD TAI Of acquainted with your article, I have been surprised that no 
TRAVELERS INSURANCE CO., pallesopbien! lod was found to undertake a cough prepara- 
; ion from , - 
OF HARTFORD, CONN., As soon as your article was brought to my notice, it there- Your slen 
INSURES AGAINST fore secured my attention ; and I have not failed to acquaint And joyo 
ACCIDENT’S OF ALL KINDS. myself with a sufficient number of facta to produce a settled Joe Davi 


CASH ASSETS, OCT. 1, (gross) $587,593.19. 





Policies written for any term from one month to five 
years, for any sum from #500 to $10,000, in case of fatal ac- 
cident, or $3 to $50 per week compensation in case of disa- 


per annum. Marine policies written at low rates, for voy- 
ages to any part of the world. 


(Over thirty thousand policies issued up to Nov. 1, and 


policy holders, for less than $275 in premiums. : 
RODNEY DENNIS, Sec’y. 


AS. G. BATTERSON, Pres‘t. bleeding, probably from the throat. Through the fall and 
- pili Ne winter my cough was very distressing, reducing my flesh and good paths 
Cc. G. Cc. P LUM MicR > A went, strength, and rendering me unfit for labor. I tried medi- winters, of 





Jan. 29. 40 State Strect, Boston. ve me any relief. In March, 1862, as you may remember, here than ig 
vragen eae | oor to you, stating i ee and asking advice. seni teee 
ene : You sent me some of the ite Pine Compound. I com- 
MUSIC, PIANO-FORTES, ETC. menced taking it, and immediately began to amend. At the facie ie 


PREMIUM! 


PIANO MANUFACTURERS. I would. 0d that severa] persons of my acquaintance, til) into: a 
. whose con: m was as hope as my own, have been cu 
385 Washington St... Boston. by the White Pine Compound. ’ lees froca tan 





harts’s Elements of Music, to which are added Bur- 


Argues causes in the U.S. Supreme Court aad Court of | as in 


i 


Refers to Wendell Phillips, Major G. L. Stearns and Charles ‘ Torn and 
W. Slack, Boston. tf Aug. 19. The past year bas given ent eppertantiy to test the 

virtues of the White Pine Compound. It has been an un- I see t} 

epmaines iecapegaaieise usual time for Colds and Coughs, and very large quantities On hie 

PAPER, ETC of the White Pine Compound have been sold and used with n his sh 

sigs oasis the effects. It speaks well for the medicine, and From the 


juently I have known 
PAMPHLETS, tc, are wanted, and will immediately | Zomere 8 Dad cough, a STAN MSs, Hoy acne, les The Unio 
be put into paper, without being exposed to inspection. The than haifa bottle. From one to two teaspoonfuls is a large 
highest cash prices paid. dose. I sometimes put a little white sugar and hot water He rusher 
GEO. W. WHEELWRIGHT & SON, with it when taken on ig to bed. Whe 
a The limits to which y confine myself in this cir | ee 
Simmons’ Block, 48 Water Street, Boss,ton. cular will not allow of that full which I would In the last 
Feb. 18. tf like to give in favor of the White Pine Compound. It is un- ele 
iversally admired by all who use it,—it has attained to such 4nd now 


a popularity among those whose opinion is valuable indeed, 
that vanirr may possibly, in » prompt me to record 
more here than hurried people will have patience to read ; 80 


UMD REIS LS aS Te CENSOR I will stop, by merely recommending to all who need a cough : , 
THe NORTH AMERICAN FIRE INSURANCE | or kidney’ remedy to test the virtues of the Warrs Pins He hurrie 
COMPANY, having a cash capital of ComPpounp. But his 


$200,000, Testimonials. To the msg 
and cash assets exceeding A very large number of ¢ testimonials have al- None w 

$400,000, male Seen cones Se Se Cerne. Soo With tim 
continue to insure against hazards by Fire. on Merchandise, | ev ‘tatsorine torms of the White Pine Compound. : 
Furniture, and other property ; also on Buudings, for one Dr. Nichols of Northfield, Vt., says :— r In the y 
or five years, not exceeding “] find the White Pine Compound to be very efficacious When Pet 


not only in coughs and other pulmonic affections, but also 
in affections of the kidneys, debility of the stomach, and 
other kindred organs.” 

Rev. J. K. Chase, of Rumney, N. H., writes :— 


Silas Pierce, John Jeffries, Jr.. Jacob Sleeper, 
H. N. Hooper, A. A. Wellington, John C. Potter, “T have for years regarded your White Pine Compound as Throug 
John P. Ober, Solomon Piper, Paul Adams, an invaluable remedy. I bee be say that I regard it as : 
(. Henry Parker, Ebenezer Atkins, Ed. Wigglesworth, | even more efficacious and valuable than ever. I have just He hurrie 
Benj. E. Bates Ezra C. Dyer, Samuel E. Sawyer. | t#ken the Compound for a cold, and it works charmingly. i 
Lee ALBERT BOWKER, President. | Hon. P. H. Sweetser, of South Reading, writes :-— Who we 
Invinc Morse Secretary. Feb. 24. Having long known something of the valuable medicinal But here 


properties of the White Pine, I was 
advertisement of your White Pine 


red,on seeing an 
und, to give the 


T NGL: Z NS v edici: trial. It has been used members of m 5 nee 
N EW ENGLAND MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE Foe sey Span Baraat one tne Dagpanrag _< The jos 
COMPANY. BOSTON cases of serious kidney difficulties, with excellent results. For his q 


Several of our friends have also received much benefit from 
the Compound. We intend to keep it always on hand.” 
REV. H. D. HODGE, 
of West Randolph, Vt., who is a practising physician, as 
well as preacher, in a letter to Dr. P., dated May 21, 1863, 
says, ‘‘I find it an excellent medicine in kidney disease.” 
FROM A BOSTON PASTOR. 
_3TON, Jan. 16, 1862. 

Rev. J. W. Potanp, M.D. :— Dear Sir,—Your White Pine 

Compound has been used in my own family, and I know of 


characterize this Company. Being purely mutual, it in | others who have used it, always with good effect, and I feel “Here h 
| sufes at the lowest possible rates, and, if the premiums paid | fully justified, and it is with pleasure that I say that I re- And chile 
exceed the actual cost, the surplus is returned. gard it (unlike most preparations of the day,) as wholly de- And chit 
| Parties at a distance may insure from blanks, which will | gerving of the entire confidence of the public. Not only Are kiss 


do I consider it a safe, but an efficient remedy for all diseases 


Dr. Potanp :—In the Fall of 1857 I took a very violent 
| cold, which brought on a very severe cough, pain in side and 
| lungs, and raising blood. I was also very badly afflicted 
| with that troublesome disease, the Kidney Complaint. For 
the three years past I have been very much troubled with 
my throat and lungs, choking up, and raising an immense 
sight, with a bad cough after raising blood; I felt that my 


But to my astonishment, before I had 
taken two bottles my cough was beiter, the kidney trouble 





LETTER FROM REV. L. C. STEVENS, 
Pastor of Baptist Church, Goffstown Centre, N.IT. 
Dr. J. W. Potanp :—My Dear Sir,—You asked me what ¥ 


Medicine. My father, a physician of the old school, early 
led me to serious suspicions of all nostrums of whatever 
kind not bearing the stamp of that fraternity. But these 
suspicions I — with by degrees, as I have carefully 
acquainted myself with the leading principles of Hydropathy, 
Homeeopathy, Thomsonianism, Eclecticism, and other sys- 
tems which have claimed public favor within the last twenty= 


sured on favorable terms for one or five years. x ie 
| This company with its ample resources, affords to insurers bon roe oo eee I feel at liberty on this ground to speak Facing t 
: O Freedom 


Then the sympathy which I feel for you, as a former Bap- 
tist pastor—obliged to relinquish the ministry merely on ac- 
count of ill health, but still cherishing all the ardor of your 
early years for this blessed work, and laboring to your ut- 
most, in other ways, to proclaim the glorious gospel—in- 
clined me, as a matter of duty, to comply with your request. 

In 1853 I became acquainted with Dea. Holmes Boardman, 
of Maine, brother of the late George Dana Boardman, form- 
erly missionary in Burmah, and from him, for the first time, 
learned the wonderful medicinal qualities of white 
bark. He had a few years before been brought to the bor- 
ders of the grave by what the best of physicians pronounced 


ju t as to ite value. Some of my own family have tried 

it with signal benefit. I believe it one of the best cough med- 

icines ever prepared. Besides its value as a cough medicine, 

I have good reason to believe it to be all it claims, as a reme- 

dy for kidney diseases and diabetes. 

Yours truly, L. C. STEVENS. 

[Several other clergymen and op vena” have also written 
to Dr. P. bly approving of h hite Pine Compound.] 

» Nigh ROM ELLERY E. CAHOON, 

Brewster, Mass., March 19, 1863. 

Dr. Potanp :—I feel it my duty to inform you of the very 

t benefits which I have received from the use of your 

White Pine Compound. %n August, 1861, I took a very se- 

vere cold, which continued to aflict me, increasing in sever- 

ity, attended with a very hard cough, night sweats and some 


cines of various kinds, but none of them, however valuable, 


time of writing to you my weight was only 135 pounds. In 
five weeks I was out in active labor, and in a few months 
I know that it was the White Pine 


pound here on the Cape. 





INRIV LED ST! NOS at the L»wesT Prices. Ol, 
‘UNRIN ALLED STAR PIANO . eee The White Pine Compound, advertised at length in our from a oetts 
| Pianos taken in exchange. —— Base columns, is not only as to its name inviting, but is a highly tien § 
approved medicine. Dr. J. W. Poland, the inventor, has the ilies lor & gq 
IANO PRIMERS, CATECHISMS, &c.—Len- | confidence of the many who know him, a confidence which when at hos 


he enjoyed while laboring useful!y many years as a Baptist 
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to their stores. The lady sight-seers can ent: r | 


latest styles and costumes without making any | 


| JAMES “WwW. VOSE 





UPHOLSTERY 


— AND — 


GOoDs, 


| which for variety, quality ard styles, has never been ex- | 
| celled in this market. 





Gardener and Florist. 
GREENHOUSE, 12 WARREN 8T., AT THE CHAPEL. 
Greenhouse Plants, Bouquets, Wreaths, Crosses and Cut 

Flowers, furnished with dispateh. 
FUNERAL FLOWERS neatly preserved at moderate prices. 
GARDENING in its various branches promptly attended to 
Open from 6 A.M. to9 P.M. Sundays from 6 to 10 A.M. 





ks. ad Jan. 6. tf 
CHILDS, CROSBY & LANE. - 
Boston, March 5, 1866. 4w Mch. 10. FINANCIAL. 
oo Oe CCL. AERO Y, | 
| REMOVAL. C 


| PIANO-FORTE WAREROOMS/ Xe 11 Phenix Building, Boston, Mass. 


tering the fumes of liquor, is another Londa | 
institution, which might be introduced he e | 


No. 


Has removed his 


From No. 323 Washington street to 
6 TEMPLE PLACE, 
Where will be kept constantly on handa full supply of all 
the various styles of Piano-Fortes, which will be offered at 
| the most reasonable prices, and every instrument warranted! 
| for five vears. 





Jan. 27. 








| McPHAIL & CO., | 
PIANO MANUFACTTCURERS, 


385 Washington Street, Boston, 








J. WETHERBEE, Jr., & A. B. CROSBY, 
AGENTS FOR 
| “DESULPHURIZING MACHINE 


Co.” 


Information furnished to inquirers. 6m Feb.12. 





- PRODUCE, ETC. 


ao G. 


KAULBACK, Jn.,| 


j COMMISSION MERCHANT, 


—AND— 


WIIOLESALE DEALER IN 


Wesr India Goods, Teas, Tobacco, &c. 
Nes: 128 and 130 Water Street, 





Have reduced the price of their Piano 20 per cent. from = yy, 49, BOSTON. tf 
former prices. bt Mar. 3. I - a 
| WILLIAM TUFTS. FE ren sisal 


No. 737 WASHINGTON STREET, 


(Corner of INDIANA PLACE, Boston.) 


CAT ERS, on the shortest notice, and at reasonable 


| Fates, for 


quired in great alarm, “Is he dead?” “Ni” | 
large or small. 


Pablic er Private Parties, 


Dessert, with experienced Waiters to attend. 


WEDDING CAKE 


Every requisite furnished from Table to 


supplied, of the richest quality, got up in handsome style. 


| Superier Ice-Creams, Cake and Confec- | 


tiemary of all sorts 


Jan. 27. 


ARPA OES 
Premium Standard Scales. — 
Genuine!!! 
ACCURATE, — AND CONVEN- 
IENT. } 







Hay, Coal, Railroad. Platform and Coun- } 
< ter Scales, Farmers’. gga py - 
Dre, *, Confectioners’. and Gold Seales. Also, Safes, Pa- 
lies, tear Drawers, and a complete assortment of | 
Store Furniture. Sime 

Our cxty Warehouse in BOSTON is 
248 WNilk Se., corner of Batterymarch St 
Sept. 9. ly FAIRBANKS BROWN & CO. 





rowes’ Guide to Practice, and Czerny’s Celebrated Letters | minister. His experience as a sufferer led him to make ex- Here I § 
| on the Artof Playing the Piano, 50 cts. Bertini’s Self- ments which issued in his medical discovery.— Boston i i 
| Teaching Catechism, 40 cts. Burrowes’ Piano Primer and ‘'atchman and Reflector. ; : é and a wom 
| Guide to Practice, 30 cts. Czerny’s Letters toa Young The editor of the Manchester Daily and Weekly Mirror, in ssi 


ing elsewhere. 
| new. 


| which bave come from any forrign port where malignant 


at time prevail, shall be required to report tail dealers Medici m 
Goan the Piet Physician at Quarantine, tore | Sold by wholesale and in grey things, 80 C¢q 
| proceeding to the Cit —_ fire-places, 


BUR} 
le 2 ti ge her cargo or any part thereo, Cincin have ve mn 
i withous the written permit of the Port Physician, who rd JOHN D. a for the West. ss 
beushiy authesiand sunt inns gia —e mane in other days. 
regard to such vessels, to make such ru regula- : 
tions for their ent, while in Quarantine, as in his During th 


governm 
judgment the security of the health of the City may re- 


| charge at this Port in like cases. 
Ordezed. That the Harbor Master and the Chief of Police | of any hou 
| be. and they are hereby directed to cause the provisions of the lee of a 


| the foregoing Order to be strictly enforced. | 
i Passed. 




























a leader of the daily, thus speaks of the Compound :— 
“The White Pine Compound is advertised at much length 
in our columas, and we are happy to learn thatthe demand 


60 cta. Jousse’s Catechism of Music, 25 cta. Oli- 


Lady, 
Text Book, 50 cta. Knorr’s Methodical Guide for 


ver’s 


: a ] 
Teachers, 75 cts. Calcott’s Musical Grammer, 1.00. Ford’s many of t 


is 

: Piano Primer, 40 | for it is increasing beyond all previous expectations. It stoves, and 
Ce ena aaa the best and most desirable books of | the very best medicine for coughs and colds we know of, and ‘ ’ 

their kind for both teachers and scholars. Copies sent post- | no family that has once used it will ever be without it. Wo fashioned fir 


from our own knowledge ; it is sure to kill a cold, and 

pleasant assure. The greatest inventions come by accident, 

SRO Re tae eer ees eT Ste arte hepentindhiaaap and it is singular that the White gay? ouneornerg — a 

- y 7 should we to be the test remedy for 

i wdc ” Seer : Kidney difficulties known bag tyr is. ore cannot doubt 

| {t, so many testimonials come to us from well-known men. 

MANUFACTURERS OF the character of Dr. Poland is such that we know he 
GRAND AND SQUARE 


| will nat eventmnance wns Se wees, Tor years o Repti 
2 , studying m ne n a 
PIANOFORTES | got 
AT THE OLD STAND, | 


ments, with a del ptive look, standing with one 
foot upon the grave, he made the discovery which has saved 
339 Washington Sireet, { 
BOSTON. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Pusiisners, 


paid, by 
277 Washington Street. 


Mar. 17. at latter, perha 


memory. | 
could “sit i 
under the p 
cracked, an¢ 
for the retu 
was the par 
the “yule 
weeks, ever 
was the ki 
burn four-fe 
placed cre 
which the 
sometimes ¢ 
lamity ther 











himself and called out from hundreds of others the strongest 
testimonials possible. We have known Dr. Poland for years, 

and never knew a more conscientious, honest, upright map, 

| and we are glad to state that we believe whatever he says 

| about his White Pine Compound. 

| 

' 

} 





CF" Purchasers will do well to visit our rooms before buy 
Second-hand Pianos taken im exchange for 
Pianofortes to let, 

On application, Catalogues will be sent by mail. 

Jan. 2 tf 





Should you think favorably of this medicine, be careful 

| when purchasing, that it is the WHITE PINE COM- 

POUND that is offered you, as we know that other prepara- 
tions have been palmed off for it by unprinctpled dealers. 


THE WHITE PINE COMPOUND 
is manufactured at the 


New England Botanic Depot, 
1 Hanever St., Beston, 





CITY ADVERTISEMENTS. 





C ITY OF BOSTON.—IyN BoaRp oF ALDERMEN, | GEORGE bab pte al re ng Propricter, corner was 4 
Ix 3. 1865.— Ordered, That from the third day | “ -D. 

of Peasie-nsss® until otherwise ordered, all vessels arriving | REV. J. W. POLAND, M.I the hum of 
at this Port, which have any sickness om board, or which | De. SWETT will attend to the business department, to cisely such 4 


had apy such sickness during the voyage, or, 2 ’ 
which ba jn whem all coless should bosddrened. operation ir 


NHAMS & VAN SCHAACK, Chicago, Ill. 


Per 


¥. 
No vesse] coming within the above named conditions, can | 
ime OF 




















few of the 


And, for the permit so granted. the Port Physician shall shelter at ; 
have the right to demand and receive from each vesse]. her has a large 








Gene 
‘hanges, si 


S$. F. McCLEARY, City Clerk. | 
Nov. ll tf 


Fee 


Nov. 4. 





